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EARLY ROMAN EPISCOPAL LISTS 


By Joun Lowe, General Theological Seminary 


There are signs of a renewal of interest in the problem 
afforded by the earliest lists of bishops in the Roman Church.! 
The conclusions of Harnack have been undermined in several 
particulars without any equally comprehensive reconstruction 
being offered in their place, and while little new evidence 
has come to light, the time appears to have arrived when a 
reinterpretation of the existing data may profitably be taken 
in hand. Notably, Professor Erich Caspar, of Konigsberg, 
has very lately reopened the whole question.? There is, 
however, so far as I know, no recent discussion of the matter 
in English, and that must be my excuse for the following 
attempt. Our object will be to determine, within the limits 
permitted by the evidence, the order and chronology of the 
early bishops of Rome, to trace the development of the idea 
of an Apostolic Succession in that See, and to discover at 
what point or period the monarchical episcopate originated 
in the Roman Church. These are allied questions and it has 


1 The material of this paper was first given as a lecture, and the lecture form 


has been retained. 
2‘Die Alteste Rémische Bischofsliste’ in Papsttum und Kaisertum, Miinchen, 


1926. 
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sometimes been assumed dogmatically that the successful 
recovery of the date of the earliest episcopal list will eo ipso 
give us the date of the emergence of the succession theory 
or of the monarchical episcopate or of both. However that 
may be—and the question must be left open at this point— 
it is obvious that the age, content and credibility of these 
lists are of the utmost importance for solving the problem. 
The first requisite is to see how far back they can be pushed 
and of what nature is the earliest example discoverable. [I 
follow, in the main, the lines of Professor Caspar’s work. 

The evidence is voluminous and scattered. The extant 
literary sources, moreover, are comparatively late and we 
are thus often compelled to use the precarious method of 
inferring back to earlier hypothetical documents or to an 
earlier state of affairs. Such lists, or their constituent 
elements, with or without the addition of terms of office 
and synchronisms with years of Emperors (e.g., Nero xiv, 
Domitian xii, etc.), are to be found in Irenzus, Eusebius 
(both Historia Ecclesiastica and Chronicon), the Liberian 
Catalogue, Epiphanius, Optatus, Augustine, Ps.-Tertullian 
adv. Marcionem, the Liber Pontificalis, and various later 
chronographers.* The connexions and affiliations between 
these are extremely complicated and it is impossible to discuss 
detailed points here. I will attempt merely to give a brief 
résumé of the results which scholars have obtained from 
working on this material, restricting myself also to those 
bearing on the first two centuries. In summary it may be 
said, to help clear the issue, that the evidence falls apart into 
two main lines of tradition, an eastern and a western, repre- 
sented preéminently by Eusebius and the Liberian Catalogue 
respectively. These two streams appear to head up in the 
early third century chronographers, Julius Africanus and 
Hippolytus. Irenzeus lies outside of and prior to this rough 
schema. 

3 The later Greek and Oriental lists, dating from the ninth to the eleventh 


centuries, may be found in Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis. They are of no value 
for our purpose. 
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Can we go behind this point to an original archetype? — 
Lightfoot ‘ and Harnack ® both answered in the affirmative. 
Arguing mainly from the passage in Epiphanius (Heresis — 
xxvii. 6) which seemed to them to be in part extracted from — 
an older Roman source independent of Irenzeus, they asserted 
the necessity of assuming the existence in the second century 
of a list of at least the first ten Roman bishops, already 1 
furnished with the periods of office of each and with a few 
short historical notices. This was presumed to be the source é 
of all the subsequent divergent lists. Harnack ascribed it to 
the period of Eleutherus (circ. 170 A.D.). Lightfoot had 
gone further and attributed it definitely to Hegesippus about — 
the middle of the second century under Anicetus. The basis 
for this is a crucial passage in Eusebius (H. E. iv. 22. 2) where 
the latter quotes a passage from Hegesippus himself to the 
following effect: 


And the Church of Corinth continued in the true faith until Primus was 
bishop in Corinth. I conversed with them on my journey to Rome, and spent 
many days with the Corinthians, during which we were mutually refreshed in 
the true faith. And when I had arrived in Rome I made a list of succession up 
to Anicetus (? The Greek is diadochén epoiésamén mechris Anikétou) whose deacon 
was Eleutherus. And Anicetus was succeeded by Soter, and he by Eleutherus. 
In every succession and in every city that is maintained which is proclaimed by 
the law and the prophets and the Lord. 


Does this mean what at first glance it seems to say, viz., that 
Hegesippus on his arrival at Rome proceeded to construct 
a succession list of the Roman bishops up to Anicetus? 
Harnack and most later writers reject such an interpretation. 
Harnack’s own emendation (diatribén for diadochén) has de- 
servedly not found general favour, but many scholars think 
that nevertheless some corruption has taken place, and in any 
case it is extremely difficult to believe that if Hegesippus had 
compiled such a list Eusebius would not have made more of 
the fact. That is just the sort of thing he was looking for. 
I believe (with Prof. C. H. Turner® and Caspar’) that the 
* Apostolic Fathers, Pt. i, Vol. I, p. 202 ff. 

5 ‘Die Bischofsliste’ in Chronologie der alichr. Litt., passim. 

* Early History of the Church and Ministry, ed. Swete, p. 118. 
7 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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text is right and that it is the interpretation which is wrong. 
Hegesippus probably did have something to say about a 
diadoché (we shall have to come back to the precise meaning 
of diadoché later) but we do not know exactly what it was, 
and it certainly was not a dated list of bishops. 

We are thus left with Harnack’s presumed at 
chronicle of circ. 170 which, according to his conjectural 
reconstruction, runs as follows: 8 


. . . Peter and Paul (ann. 64). 

1. Bishop Linus 12 years. 

2. Bishop Anencletus 12 years. 7 

3. Bishop Clement 9 years, who both saw the blessed Apostles and conversed 

with them. In his time when a considerable dissension occurred = 
the brethren in Corinth, the Church sent a letter to the Corinthians. . . . 

. Bishop Euarestus 8 years. 

. Bishop Alexander to years. 

. Bishop Xystus 10 years. 

. Bishop Telesphorus 11 years, who bore a glorious witness (to the faith), 
flourished under Pius, and survived until Anicetus. Cerdon, who was 
before Marcion, also lived in the time of Hyginus (the eighth bishop). 
He continued to come to church and make his confession, at one time 
teaching secretly, at another confessing openly, and finally being convicted 
of false teaching, he forsook the congregation of the brethren. He was 
succeeded by Marcion of Pontus, who (came to us after the death of 

Hyginus and) flourished under Anicetus. - 
_ 9. Bishop Pius 15 years. In his time his brother Hermas wrote a book con- 
taining the charge which the angel, coming to him in the form of a Shepherd, 
proclaimed unto him. 
10. Bishop Anicetus 11 years. In his time Polycarp, bishop of the Church in > 
Smyrna, visited us and converted many of the heretics to the Church of 


NOAM 


God. . . . In his time there had already come to us a certain Marcellina, 
who had been deceived by the Carpocratians, and she brought ruin on 


(11. Bishop Soter 8 years.) 
(12. Bishop Eleutherus 15 years. ) 

If we might accept this result, its importance could hardly 
be overestimated. Here, early in the latter half of the second 
century, we should find already established in Rome a 
traditional list of the episcopal succession with definite terms | 
of office given and some valuable historical remarks. Un- - 
fortunately, however, so far from our being able to proceed 


8 Chronologie, I, p. 191 ff. 
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from this as a fixed datum, Harnack’s hypothesis has been 

damagingly riddled by subsequent criticism. In particular, — 
the argument from Epiphanius to prove a pre-Irenzan st 
has been shown to be worthless by Holl,? Boehmer '® and 

Lietzmann." As to where Epiphanius did get his information 4 
about the list which he cites in xxvii. 6, these writers dis-_ 
agree. He is known to have used the Syntagma of Hippolytus ; 
and Boehmer makes it appear very probable that he also 
knew the Chronicle of Africanus. Either of these may well — 
be the source upon which he is drawing. The only difference | 
in the names is ‘Cletus’ for the ‘Anencletus’ of Africanus and © 
that is not difficult to account for. In any case it is agreed © 
that he cannot be adduced as a witness for a second century 
dated list; there is no item in Harnack’s whole reconstruction 
which can be proved to have a pre-Irenzan origin. Irenzus 


himself then remains the earliest witness to a Roman episcopal 
list, and that list is significantly different from its successors. 
The relevant passage is adv. Her. iii. 3. 2, 3: 


The blessed Apostles then, having founded and built up the Church, entrusted 
the office of bishop to Linus. This Linus is mentioned by Paul in the Epistles 
to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 21). He was succeeded by Anencletus. After the latter, 
in the third place from the Apostles, Clement was appointed bishop. He not 
only saw the blessed Apostles but also conversed with them, and still had their 
preaching and tradition ringing in his ears and before his eyes. He was not 
alone in this, for there were still many then surviving who had been taught by 
the Apostles. In Clement’s time a considerable discussion occurred among the 
brethren in Corinth, and the Church in, Rome sent a forcible letter to the 
Corinthians, urging peace upon them, and renewing their faith and the tradition 
which they had lately received from the Apostles. ... This Clement was 
succeeded by Euarestus, the latter by Alexander, and then Xystus, the sixth 
from the Apostles, was appointed. After him came Telesphorus, who had a 
glorious martyrdom (?). Then came Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, and now . 
Eleutherus, in the twelfth place from the Apostles, holds the office of bishop. 

In the same order and in the same succession the tradition of the Apostles in the a P 


Church and the preaching of the truth has come down to us. 


Here, it will be noted, there are no dates at all, neither 
years of entry upon office nor periods of office. Irenzus 


® In the Berlin Academy ed. of Epiphanius (Griech. Chr. Schr.), p. 308. 
10 Z.N.T.W., VII (1906), p. 333 ff. 


Petrus und Paulus in Rom, pp. 14-19. 
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knows only the names with their ordinal numbers in the 

succession. Where then do all the year figures come from 

which meet us in such profusion and variety in the later lists 

and how did they get into the tradition? Whence also the 
variations in the list itself? 

The impulse to this development seems to have come 

in the early part of the third century with the work of the 

_ above-mentioned chronographers, Africanus and Hippolytus.” 

Africanus’ object was to present a table of synchronisms 

between religious and profane history from the beginning of 

the world up to date in order to show at a glance how the 

true believers were always one step ahead of the heathen or 

heretics. When he comes to the Christian era the basis of 

his arrangement was the reigns of the Roman Emperors, and 

he appears to have inserted the name of each bishop which 

the tradition had preserved opposite the emperor under 

_ whom his episcopate was thought to have fallen. His 

chronology proper was reckoned by Olympiads, so that there 

was a margin of four years within which each name might 

be fixed more closely; and his successors used this liberty 

in making their reconstructions—a fact which explains 

_ why all the subsequent lists show broad agreement com- 

bined with deviation in detail. It is this chronicle de- 

veloped in just this way, 7.e., with definite accession years 

and fixed totals, which we find in Eusebius a hundred years 

- later. A younger contemporary of Africanus was Hippolytus, 

who lived and worked mainly at Rome. Now at the close 
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of the table of contents in a later Latin translation of his 
Chronica (the so-called Liber Generationis A), we have the 
heading, ‘‘Nomina episcoporum Rome et quis quot annis 
prefuit.’’ The list, if list there were, has not been preserved, 
and it is true that the table of chapter headings in the only 
~ known Greek text of Hippolytus does not mention it,’ but the 
2 Africanus, a native of Palestine, carried his Chronicle down to A.D. 221. 


The similar work of Hippolytus, who wrote in or near Rome, ended with A.D. 234. 
18 Ad. Bauer, Texte und Untersuchungen, XXIX, 1 (1925). 
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latest critic, Caspar, following Mommsen in his work on the 
line of tradition represented by the Liberian Catalogue and 
allied sources, considers it certain that Hippolytus did have 
oa a list, and that its essential content, though not its 
actual wording, can be sufficiently determined. This Hip- 
_ polytan list is given by Caspar as under: ™ 


NAMES OF THE BisHOPS IN ROME = 
Peter and Paul. 


Linus, with a reference to the mention of him in 2 Tim. iv. 21. 
_Anencletus, with perhaps the early marginal addition of the shorter form Cletus. 
Clement, the contemporary of the Apostles. Reference to his mention in 

Scripture. A note seems to have been soon added in this place to the effect 
that Linus and Cletus held office during the lifetime of the Apostles. 
-Euarestus. 

Alexander. 

Xystus. 

Telesphorus, mentioned as martyr (or confessor ?). 

Hyginus. 
- Pius, whose brother, Hermas, wrote the ‘Shepherd.’ 


_Anicetus. 
Soter. 

‘Victor. ge 

-Zephyrinus. 

Callistus. 


See. Among other additions this note is appended here: ‘‘Eo tempore 
Pontianus episcopus et Yppolitus presbyter exoles sunt deportati in Sardinia 
in insula nociva. In eadem insula discinctus est IIII kl. oct. et loco eius 
ordinatus est Antheros XI kl. dec.” 

It is just Irenzus’ list brought up to date with a few 
short additions. Assuming then the existence from 235 A.D. 
of these two lists, Africanus’ and Hippolytus’—assuming also 


_ the inevitable consequence that they would be soon brought 


together—we can quite easily see how all the vagaries of 
subsequent catalogues might arise in the course of combination 
nd transmission. Caspar illustrates the probable course of 
the development in detail, and I take from him a few examples. 
The remark that Clement was a contemporary of the 
Apostles caused perplexity, because Clement was only third 
in the list. The first solution, which underlies the accounts 


| a 
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t 
in Recognitiones) and which probably goes back to an early 
addition to the Hippolytan chronicle, was that Linus and 
Anencletus must have held office during the lifetime of the 
Apostles. Thence came the easy reckoning: Peter = Linus 
12 years + Anencletus 12 years + one year of Clement (who, 
according to the pseudo-Clementine Homily ad Cor., was 

= ordained by Peter himself) = 25 years. Thus the famous 

: figure of 25 years for Peter’s episcopate appears to have 
originated in a simple harmonizing calculation. 

When the early Roman list became transformed into an 
official episcopal chronicle with terms of office, the origin 
of this figure was forgotten, and Peter was placed at the 
beginning with 25 years, Paul being dropped. So in the 
_ archetype of the Liberian Catalogue (354 A.D.). This item 
a 25 years’ was also added to Africanus’ list and in this 
a it came to Eusebius, who accepts it in his Canons but not 
in the Church History, where he seems to maintain a more 
critical reserve towards the whole Peter chronology. 

Another stage in the development is marked by the con- 
cluding notice of the Hippolytan list, added probably very 
soon after the compiler’s death. It constitutes, as Caspar 
says, an epoch in the papal chronology. The 28th of Sep- 
tember, 235, the date of the deposition of Pontianus, is the 
first exactly fixed point in the history of the Popes. From 
Fabianus on, the system obtains of regularly and contem- 
porarily recording the ‘dies natales’ and ‘dies depositionum’ 
of the Roman bishops (7.e., the day of their appointment and 
the day of their death—or in some cases the day of burial) 
and henceforward the chronology is on firm ground. That 

this is just the period when men began to feel the need of 
a having a more definite chronology for the earlier period also’ 
is of course no accident. The freely invented and quite 
worthless dating by month and day in the Liberian Catalogue 
and Liber Pontificalis was the result. 

Two other instructive cases of transformation may be 


| both Epiphanius (Heres. xxvii. 6) and Rufinus (Prefatio 
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cited. Once Peter with his 25 years stood at the head of the 
list, the Clement problem became more acute than ever and 
the former solution did not suffice. A more violent one was 
simply to take Clement out of his place and put him back 
before Anencletus and so next to Linus, the other disciple of 
the Apostles. This dislocation, which, strikingly enough, is 
the first alteration in the order of the names, took place in the 
fourth century and appears in Optatus, Augustine, and the 
Liberian Catalogue. 
One last example. Apparently the shorter form Klétos was 
at an early date written in the margin beside Anenklétos in 
the Hippolytan chronicle. Hence a wide range of variations. 
Epiphanius and most of the later catalogues give Kiétos; a 
few of the latter, with Optatus and Augustine, preserve 
Anenkléios (in the Latin form Anacletus)—while the Liberian 
document and Ps.-Tertullian erroneously adopt both names, 
and so two men appear, Cletus and Anacletus, where originally 
there was only one. And thus the process goes on, other 
divergencies being similarly explicable. 


with at least the negative certainty that there are no reliable 
detailed dates for the whole of the preceding period. On the 
other hand there is general agreement that the names them- 
selves and their order are founded on fact. There is no 
reasonable room for doubt that Linus, Anencletus, etc., were 
really leaders in the Roman Church. Also there is no Gout 
that the traditional synchronisms with reigns of emperors are 
substantially accurate. Where it is possible to check up by © 
independent information, this is sufficiently confirmed. (1) 
We are told in Eusebius H. E. v. 24. 16 that Polycarp visited 
Anicetus in Rome before his death. Polycarp was most 
probably martyred i in 155, which would give 154 as the latest 
possible accession year for Anicetus, and this agrees well 
enough with the position given him in the Catalogue. (2) 
I Clement is dated 95-96 and who 


It is necessary to return now to Irenzus and the second 
century list and examine it more closely. We come back to it 


9 
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college of Elders. 


_ taching to the date of the ‘Shepherd.’ 
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comes third in the Roman list is said to have held office just 
about this time. (3) Eusebius H. E. iv. 21 tells us that 
Dionysius of Corinth was bishop in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. According to H. E. iv. 23. 9 he wrote a letter to the 
Romans, addressing it to Soter as bishop at the time. This 
agrees with the notice in the Catalogue according to which 
Soter’s episcopate falls in the reign of Aurelius. 

The difficulties begin, however, when we are asked to 
regard this as from the outset a list of bishops. A priori 
difficulties must not be urged for, as is now widely recognized, 
a great stride towards a kind of monarchical episcopate took 
place in the original Jerusalem community with the caliphate 
of James, the Lord’s brother. But other serious obstacles 
remain. 

1. The Letter of Ignatius to the Romans nowhere enjoins 
upon them unity with their bishop nor ever even mentions 
the fact that they have a bishop. Too much stress should 
not be laid upon a consideration of this kind but the contrast 
with Ignatius’ other letters and with his general emphasis upon 
the bishop is rather remarkable. 

2. The ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas originated in the Roman 
community and, according to the Muratorian Fragment, at 
the time of ‘Bishop Pius.’ But the book itself really implies 
that the Roman Church at this time was directed by a ruling 
‘Bishops’ in the plural are mentioned 
twice, but any trace of a monarchical episcopate is completely 
lacking. Pius may well have been an outstanding leader in 
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_ the community then but hardly anything more." 


3. A passage in Epiphanius (Heres. xlii. 1) which comes 
originally from the Syntagma of Hippolytus tells how Marcion 


came to Rome ‘after the death of Hyginus, bishop of Rome.’ 


16 The force of this evidence is somewhat weakened by the uncertainty at- 
Dr. Easton of the General Theological 
Seminary informs me of his growing conviction that much of the contents of 
the book antedates the time of publication and so describes an earlier period. 
But in any case it alludes to conditions in Rome at some time or times in the 


first half of the second century. -_ 
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Yet in describing the actual dealings of the Church in Rome 
with Marcion, only ‘presbyters’ are mentioned and the 
implication is that a college of Elders is at the head of affairs." 
4. In Irenzus adv. Her. iii. 3. 3 there is appended to 
the mention of Telesphorus the remark hos kai endoxés 

oneetin. According to contemporary usage this may 
mean either ‘who died a glorious martyr’s death,’ or ‘who 


| bore a glorious testimony’ (sc. before the authorities). In 


wT wae FP 


: _ other words Telesphorus may have been either a martyr or a 
confessor. Now Tertullian (adv. Val. iv. and de prescr. 30) 

| tells how the heretic Valentinus contended for the episcopate 
‘in Rome but that “‘alium ex martyrii przrogativa loci 


-potitum.” This ‘other’ can scarcely be anyone but Teles- 
phorus. Yet Irenzus says positively that Valentinus came 
to Rome under Hyginus (iii. 4. 2). If they both have a good 
tradition, the only conclusion is that Telesphorus and Hyginus 
must have been contemporaries, and this at any rate remains 
a serious possibility.!” 

The result of all this is that it is very hard to find a monar- 
chical episcopate in Rome before at least the time of Anicetus, 
and he may well be the first ‘bishop’ of Rome in the later 

sense. Nothing tells against this '* and the step had certainly 
been taken by the end of the century. Just how this step 
came to be taken, whether it developed out of the presidency 
at the Eucharist or what not, lies outside the scope of this 
paper. 

This result is strongly confirmed by the recent studies of 
Dr. La Piana in the early history of the Roman Church.” 


16 See Harnack, Chronologie, p. 177 f. 
17 Tbhid., p. 178. 


18 It may be suggested that Justin’s reference to a ‘president of the brethren’ 
in his description of the Eucharist (z A pol. 65) implies a single head of the Church 
at the time he wrote (A.D. 150-155). If this be pressed and the evidence of the 
‘Shepherd’ be discounted as referring to an earlier time, Pius might be claimed 
as the first ‘bishop.’ The possibility cannot be disproved but the positive 
evidence is of the slightest, and for other reasons it seems probable that some 


decided advance was made by Anicetus. 
— 


19 Harvard Theological Review, July, 1925. 
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Starting from the fact of the existence of different groups 
- within the Christian community there, representing various 
tendencies, personal rivalries and liturgical practices, of which 
groups one consisted of the Asiatics with their idiosyncrasy 
about the celebration of Easter, La Piana points out how 
essential it was that these incipient sects should be sub- 
ordinated to some central authority. Rome represented a 
cross-section of the Church at large and the problem of unity 
there became primarily a problem of organization. Now it 
was just Anicetus, himself a Syrian by origin and perhaps 
influenced by the monarchical traditions of Antioch, who 


appears to have begun to try to introduce uniformity of 7 | 


liturgical practice. His dispute with Polycarp over the 
Easter question, recorded by Irenzus (quoted in Eusebius 
H. E. v. 24. 14 ff.), was not only an external matter but had > 
a bearing on the internal affairs of the Roman Church and 
meant that Anicetus tried—but failed—to impose the Roman 
custom on the Asiatics in his own Church. That congre- 
gations of these people existed is proved by Irenzus’ state- 
ment that all Soter’s predecessors had tolerated the Asiatic 
custom, even sending round the Eucharist to the non- 
conforming brethren. This, thinks La Piana, is the first 
reference to the custom of the ‘fermentum,’ the sending 
round of a fragment of the eucharistic bread from the ginger 
mass to the presbyters of the other churches—a sort of 
sacramental expression of the unity of the community which 
was probably devised for this very purpose of emphasizing 
the subjection of the various groups to the bishop. 

If Anicetus began to draw the reins of hierarchical organiza- 
tion tighter, it was left for Victor (c. 189-198) to complete 
the process. He, for example, definitely settled the Easter 
question at Rome, though only at the cost of the schism of. 
Blastus. It is La Piana’s merit that he has drawn out the | 
full significance of Victor’s episcopate as a turning point in 
the history of the Roman Church. One can hardly deal with _ 
the evidence at length here but all indications point the same 


24 
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way. It is the era of the latinization of the Roman Church 


with the characteristic reaction against intellectualism and — 


individualism and the stress on the rights of the organization 
as against all local and group traditions. The prevalence of 
African influence is noteworthy, Victor himself being an 
African of Latin stock and language, and the growing domi- 
nance of the Latin group in Rome itself is attested by the 
preparation of the Marcionite Latin Bible and the first 
orthodox Latin translations of the Scriptures. La Piana 
notes also the apparent beginning of the episcopal organization 
of Italy at this time;?° Victor’s attitude towards Montanism 
with his significant change of policy when its true (anti- 
hierarchical) character was made known to him by Praxeas; 
and the taking over of the hitherto private cemeteries by the 
ecclesiastical corporation. To my mind La Piana’s case is 
made out very nearly conclusively. Victor laid the founda- 
tion of the main principles of all subsequent Roman policy.” 
It is perhaps fair to say that if Anicetus is the first clear case 
of a monarchical bishop in Rome, Victor is the first who 
really consummated the monarchy. 

With this conclusion, however, the solution of the problem | 
of the early succession lists is not yet solved. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the rise of the monarchical episcopate 
first caused the fabrication of succession theories. One must 
distinguish rigorously between the two ideas and recognize 
that there is no necessary connexion between them. It is 
true that the dated catalogues of later days were all dominated 
by the later conception, but the first simple lists of names, 
whether Hegesippus constructed one or not, seem to have 
been in existence prior to any such development. The 


impulse to their formation lay not so much in considerations | 


of historical chronology or of polity but in the pressure of 


anti-heretical controversy. Even Irenzus who, so far as we © 
know, first closely coupled the idea of succession with the 


20 A synod was held at Rome under Victor. Eusebius H.E£. v. 23. e 
21 See esp. p. 235 of the above mentioned article. 
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episcopate ” dene ant appear to be giving primarily a list of 
Roman bishops. Had that been his intention, why did not. 
Peter occupy first place in the succession as he came to do 
later? He is giving rather a diadoché tén apostolén which 
begins with Linus, and the apostolic founders are not reckoned 
in the succession at all. The point of the passage quoted 
above from him (iii. 3. 4) is in the concluding sentence, “In 
the same order and in the same succession the tradition of 
the Apostles in the Church and the preaching of the truth 
has come down to us.”’*> The Gnostics’ claim that they 
possessed secret teaching from the Apostles could only be 
met by showing that it was the Church which had con- 
tinuously preserved the true doctrine of the Apostles and it | 
was for that purpose that succession lists were first drawn up. 
As a guarantee of the maintenance of the pure teaching a 
close succession is required and the first impulse to this “_ 
found not in the second or third centuries but already in “<4 
Pastoral Epistles. The particular vehicle by which the 
succession is carried is another matter. The first diadoché 
tén apostolén is the sub-apostolic age in so far as it holds 
the teaching of the Apostles, just as in the Greek world 
generally the diadochoi par excellence were the successors of - 
Alexander in so far as they inherited his Empire, and as the 
diadochoi in a philosophical school were those who continued 
to teach the doctrines of the founder. A valuable odiection 
of illustrations of succession language in the early Church is 
given by Prof. C. H. Turner in an appendix to his article on 
Apostolic Succession in the Essays on the Early History of the 
Church and the Ministry. He makes it clear that there was 
I Clement 44 is a possible exception. The idea of succession is clearly 
present but it is not clear that episkopoi as distinguished from presbuleroi are 
the specific bearers of the succession. Hippolytus (Refutatio, Elenchus I) is the 


first to speak of an individual bishop as a successor of the Apostles. 
*3 Irenzus’ own terminology varies. In spite of the locus classicus in iii. 3. 1 


he speaks elsewhere (ap. Eusebius H. E. v. 24. 14) of hoi pro Sétéros presbuteroi 


hoi prostantes tés ekklésias and again in iii. 2. 2 of the ‘‘traditio, que est ab ~ 
apostolis, quz per successiones presbyterorum in ecclesiis custoditur."’ Cf. 
Hitchcock, Irenaeus of Lugdunum, p. 256 f. 
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always an idea of succession in the Church from New Testa-_ 
ment times on, though he is perhaps not quite so successful in ~ 
his attempt to link it with the episcopate as soon as possible. 

Caspar points out the significance of the fact that so many — 
of the lists or fragments of them, even comparatively late, 
are to be found in anti-heretical writings. Besides Irenzus’ 
Elenchos kai anatropé tés pseudonumou gnéseés (‘‘ Refutation 
and Exposure of the Gnosis, falsely so-called’), there is 
Tertullian’s de prescriptione hereticorum, Epiphanius’ Pana- 
rion kata Haireseén and the Ps.-Tertullian’s poem adversus 
Marcionem. Through a great deal of patristic literature there ~ 
run the twin thoughts that the tradition of the pure doctrine is 
older than that of the heresies, and that parallel to the 
apostolic succession there runs a diabolic succession of heretics. 
To enable the reader to see this at a glance was one of the 
aims of Africanus’ ambitious chronicle, and the imposing 
culmination of this line of thought was reached in Augustine’s — 
opposed civitates of God and the Devil. It began in a more 7 
modest way with a simple list of names, the gradual develop- | 
ment of which we have tried to outline. The most primitive | 
way of fixing a tradition is to link it with the definite, well- — 
known teachers who have represented that tradition. It isa_ 
later stage when the office or institution as such comes to be | 
regarded as the bearer of the tradition. So in the Roman © 
Church the idea of the succession of the apostolic doctrine 
took a number of decades before it found a permanent 
vehicle for its transmission in the succession of Popes. 
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SHALIACH AND APOSTOLOS 


Ce! By F. Gavin, General Theological Seminary 

The literature of the past two decades, on the relation 
between the Christian term apostolos and its etymological 
equivalent in Hebrew—shaliach (shaluach) has recently re- 
ceived a valuable addition in H. Vogelstein, ‘The Develop- 
ment of the Apostolate in Judaism and its Transformation 4 
Christianity’ (Hebrew Union College Annual, II (1925), pp. 
99-123). Save for this same scholar’s earlier essay, ‘Die 
Entstehung und Entwicklung des Apostolats im Judentum’” 
in the Monatsschrift fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums (49 (1905) pp. 427-449), Kohler in JE, Vol. II, 
pp. 19-20, and that of Krauss (in the Jewish Quarterly Review 
17, pp. 370 ff.), little attention has been paid to the data in 
regard to the whole question. Neither Monnier (La notion 
de l’apostolat, des origines a Irenée, Paris, 1903), Harnack 
(‘Wesen und Ursprung des Katholizismus,’ in Abhandlungen 
der sachsische Akademie der Wissenschaft, Leipzig, 1909, Vol. 
27, and Entstehung und Entwicklung der Kirchenverfassung aor’ 
des Kirchenrechts, Leipzig, 1910), nor Schuetz (A postel und 
Jiinger, Giessen, 1921) seem to have given adequate recog- 
nition to the evidence of the rabbinic data. 

The following paper aims to present certain salient features — 
of the Jewish material to the consideration of students of 
early Christian institutions and history. I have drawn 
heavily upon Vogelstein, as will be apparent, and have 
attempted to present the Jewish and rabbinic material in 
chronological sequence. It is divided into three periods: 
(1) from the 5th century B.C. to the beginning of the Christian 
era; (2) the first Christian century; (3) from the fall of the 
2d Temple to the 4th century A.D. 
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The verb shalach appears to be invested with a specifically 
technical meaning in the literature of the Persian period, as . 
the case in 2 Chron. 17 : 7-9; 19:5; 30:1; Esther 9: 20; 
Ezra 7 : 14; Nehemiah 2 : 6; and in the Elephantine Papyri. ; 
Vogelstein points out ! that a comparison of the first two of — 
these references justifies the following statements: the con- — 
trast between the use of shalach and ha’amid (“appoint,” 
establish) is between two terms with a technical significance; 
shalach means the authorization and appointment of persons ~ 
with a specific range of jurisdiction (at a distance from the 
authorizing power) and duty, to act as plenipotentiary — 
representatives. “‘Wir finden .. . zur Zeit des Chronisten 
. wohl Gerichtsbezirke aber noch keine Schulbezirke.” ? 

The specific function of the five men whom Jehoshaphat 
‘sent’ together with the nine Levites and two priests, was to 
‘teach among the cities of Judah,’ for they took with them 
the Torah ‘and went about through all the cities of Judah 
and taught among the people.’ The judges had a resident 
appointment, with a localized court, where they were author- > 
ized to administer justice. The function of the men whom 4 
J. ‘sent’ was to be official and authorized teachers of the Law. 

That this technical meaning underlies the use of the verb 7 
here—employed pregnantly and without a true accusative — 
object—is strengthened by comparison with 2 Chron. 30: 1, 
where the empowering of an emissary in I* is distinguished 
grammatically from the sending of the official letters. In — 
Ezra 7 : 14 the use of the participle shows that it is rapidly — 
on the way towards becoming a substantive: “‘Forasmuch as 
thou art sent from before the King and his seven counsellors, 
to make inquiry in regard to Judah and Jerusalem,” etc. 
This meaning is further substantiated by Neh. 2 : 5-6, and 
the Passover letter of Darius II (419-18 B.C.). The latter 
(conveniently accessible in Ed. Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus 


1 Monatsschrift, pp. 429-434. 
2 Ibid., p. 431. 
17 
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und eines judischen Militar-kolonte zu Elephantine, 
Leipzig, I191I, p. 36) reads: “‘Now this year, the fifth oF 
King Darius, an official order (or ‘ plenipotentiary’ ’—shaliach) 
was sent from the King through (?) Arsamem,” etc. A. 
Cowley, in the S. P. C. K. edition of the papyri, draws 
attention to the importance of this text in interpreting the 
Ezra passage (p. xxvii; cf. for translation of the papyrus 
text, p. 53). That the official representative, whose author- 
ization is described by the technical use of the verb, is distinct | 
from an ordinary courier or messenger as shown (a) by the 
different terms employed: one ‘makes a plenipoteniary’ but 
‘sends a messenger’;* (b) by the fact that in Esther, for 
example 9 : 20, the mission of the official emissary is expressed — 
by the technical use of the verb, while the book elsewhere 
employs a totally different term for ‘courier’ (e.g., 3:15; 
8:10, 14; cf. the distinction grammatically suggested in 2 
Chron. 30:1). It is in the Persian period, then, that ‘the 
apostles, the commissaries for the religious administrative— 
authorities at Jerusalem’’ were established as an institution. 
Their function concerned the proper practice of religion, 
involved teaching its due observance and their employment 
officially to announce matters of essential import, such as, 
e.g., the dates of festivals (as in Esther 9 : 20, 30; 2 Macc. 
I : I-2,18). ‘Wir haben also hier bereits in vortanaaitischer 
Zeit Apostels der Zentralbehérde als Trager encyclischer 
Sendschreiben.’’* Along with the development of the insti- 
tution of the regular employment of plenipotentiary repre-— 
sentatives came that of investing such persons with the 
proper writ of authority. Such a letter of credentials for 
secular matters is mentioned in Ezra 3 : 7, and the same term, 
in a slightly different form,®° appears subsequently as a 


technical phrase in rabbinic literature. Vogelstein concludes: 
3 Ibid., pp. 429-30. 
‘Ibid, p.436 d 
7 § Risheiven, and rashuth or r’shuth. The latter term is equivalent to the q 
N. T. exousta. 
~~. _ ® Cf. Moed Katon 3: 3; the term was misunderstood by Talmud Yerushalmi. 


‘ 
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_ Of the first Christian century or earlier, in a very interesting 
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“‘In Judaism the Apostolate was taken over from the Persian 
State administration.””’ As Graetz has said, such quasi- 
missionaries, quasi-delegates of the official central body would 
have to be postulated to explain the cohesion and religious 


unity of post-exilic Judaism.® 
II 


passage in Yoma I : 5, among the rubrics in regard to the 
High Priest’s functions on the Day of Atonement, appears 
the following: ‘“‘They say to him: ‘Sir High Priest, we are 
the delegates (shaluchin) of the Great Sanhedrin, and thou 
art our delegate (shaluchenu) and the plenipotentiary (shaliach) — 
of the Sanhedrin.’”” I am indebted to Dr. Ginzberg, of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, for pointing out to me the 
correctness of the traditional reading ° in its context and its 
proper interpretation. The passage is imbedded in the 
directions for instructing the High Priest in his duties; he 
is brought by the Elders of the Sanhedrin to the Elders of 
the Priesthood, who take him to the ‘Upper Room of Abtinos 
(Fiebig reads Euthynos).’ Before they leave him they pro- 
nounce the words given here. The whole point of the pas- | 
sage rests on a fundamental distinction between a delegate 
with limited jurisdiction (shaluwach) and one with pleni- 
potentiary powers (shaliach). The section, according to Dr. 
Ginzberg, is very old indeed, and there is no ground seriously 7 
to question its date as anterior to 70 A.D. 

The plenipotentiary authority of the High Priest is ob- 
viously a sacerdotal function. His priesthood operated for 
the whole people of Israel as well as specifically for their 


7H, U. C. Annual, p. 107. 
8 Geschichte der Juden® IV, p. 444; cf. Vogelstein, Monatsschrift, p. 437; Yeb. 


16: 7; Tos. Meg. 2: 5; Rosh Hash. 1: 3 ff. 

® As against the text in Joma, Strack, Leipzig, 1912, p. 10 (Hebrew), and 
Meinhold, Giessen, 1913, p. 32; cf. Goldschmidt’s text, and that of Bomberg and __ 
other editions. 
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representatives, the chief Beth Din or the Great Sanhedrin.!° 
Later rabbinic usage throws much light on this representaitve 
character of the priestly office in two respects. In illustration 
of the principle that the agent commits his principal and that 
the commissioning authority operates adequately through the ~ 
plenipotentiary, there is the following passage from Mechilta, 
Bo 3 (to Exodus 12 : 3): “And they shall take for themselves. 
Did all take? (No), only that the deputy of a man is like his 
sender. Hence the sages used to say: ‘A person’s deputy is 
as himself.’”” A passage from the same context in Exodus 
(12 : 6; cf. Mechilta ad loc.) is the scriptural basis adduced | 
in Kidd. 41° for the dictum that an agent is as his authorizer: 
“*The whole congregation of Israel.’ Did they slaughter 
the sacrifice, when one only actually did it? Yes,” etc. 
Similarly, in Kidd. 23: ‘“‘R. Huna, the son of R. Joshua, said: | 
‘If the priests be the plenipotentiaries of the Allmerciful, how =— 
dost thou maintain they are our plenipotentiaries who do in : 
our behalf what we cannot ourselves do?’’’ Furthermore, the 
shaliach zibbur seems to be a lineal descendant of the priest. 
In Ber. 5: 5 there is the quaint statement: “If the person 
reading a prayer makes a mistake, it is a bad omen to him. 
If he be the ‘deputy of the congregation’ (shaliach zibbur), it _ 
is a bad omen to those whom he represents, for the agent is 
as the person who authorizes him.’’ Landsberg " has indi- 
cated that the title applied to this official was that of Karoba. 
The etymological meaning of the term (= zpocdopdr, ‘he 
who offers’) undoubtedly indicates the significance of the 7 
transition, when the sacrificial worship had come to an end, | 
from a meaning thus associated to that later attached to it 
(‘reader,’ ‘hymnologist’) as given in Levy and in Jastrow. 
The prevalence of the later meaning in most of the Tannaitic 
and Amoraic material suggests the early date for the tran- 
10 Cf. S. Gandz, in Monumenta Talmudica II, ‘Recht,’ Vienna and Leipzig, 
1913, § 2, ‘Gerichtswesen und Synedrium,’ pp. 18-31. In Tos. Shebiith, 8: 1 ff. 
(ed. Zuckermandel, pp. 72-73), the sheluche bet din are appointed for an explicit 


function (to superintend the proper fulfilment of the rules of the Year of Release). 
J. E., s.v. sheliah 2ibbur. 
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this functionary passed over to the cantor, or hazan. 
The technical meaning of the term shaliach, in the sense of 


is deputy, survived along with the parallel 


Pes By the sixth century A.D. the place and name of 


employment of both this and the related word, shaluach, in 
the general sense of deputy, agent, representative, emissary. 
A further development of the technical employment of the 
word, however, is marked by the appearance of ‘congre- 
gational apostles,’ who, after the destruction of the Temple, 
were set aside by the various communities to deliver their 
contributions to headquarters. They are the persons alluded 
to by Philo as ieporouroi trav xpnuarwr,” and by Josephus as 
well." It is with ‘apostles’ in this function that Krauss so 
largely concerns himself in his J Q R article. Apparently, in 
the first decades of the 2d century this system was abrogated, 
since we find Rabbis Eliezer, Joshua, and Akiba deputized 
from Jerusalem to solicit funds in Antioch.“ The usual 
name by which they came to be called was ‘collectors of 
alms’ (gabbe zedakah, cf. Baba bathra 8b) though they were 
also known as ‘emissaries of philanthropy’ (sheluche mizwah, 
cf. Pes. 8b). 


Ill 
| In later Judaism, as we learn from non-Jewish sources,” 
the institution of the ‘Apostolate’ survived in forms different 
in different localities. The ‘apostle’ is the authorized agent, 
representative, emissary, or plenipotentiary for the person or 
group which sends him out. Thus Patriarch Judah II sends 
out authorized expounders of the Law, to teach the Bible 
and Mishnah, in Palestine.“ Such persons were given 
credentials. There is a sample letter of authorization and 
_ 2 de Monarchia Il, § 3. 
18 A;.tig. XVIII, 9, 1. 
4 In Yer. Horayoth 3: 4 (Pietrokov ed. p. 34). Yet there is the case of R. 
Hama bar Adda, called shaliach Zion, who came as representative of Babylonian 


Jewry to Jerusalem (Bezah 25b). 
16 Cf, Epiphanius, adv. Her. I. 30: 4-11; Cod. Theod, XVI, 8. 14. 


16 Pietrokov ed., pp. 11-12. 
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recommendation given in Yer. chagigah I: 8: ‘Behold we 
send unto you a man of distinction, who is our representative 
and plenipotentiary in all respects, until his return to us.” !” 
The collection of money seems to have formed but a small 
part in the duties of such men, yet it was legally recognized 
in the prescriptions of the Cod. Theod: “‘archi-synagogi sive 
presbyteri Judzorum vel quos ipsi apostolos vocant, qui ad 
exigendum aurum atque argentum a Patriarcho certo tempore 
diriguntur.”’ Vogelstein points out '* that it was only men 
of scholarship and eminence as religious leaders who were thus 
sent out. 

In the light of Jewish procedure certain technical phrases 
and words may be worthy of separate notice. I have already 
called attention to the phrase used in appointing a shaliach,— 
the verb employed is ‘to make.’ !° The credentials spoken of 
above have a technical term: ‘letters of authorization,’ as in 
Moed Katon 3:3. That the shaliach is, for the time, in 
possession of the full authority of him who commissions him, 
is abundantly evidenced by the use of the phrase: “the 
shaluach of a man is as the man himself,” 7° yet there is no 
deputy for an act of transgression.2! The authority of the 
agent may not surpass that of his authorizer,” but is equal 
to his. The congregational shelichim, who went to collect 
money, went in pairs, as we know from Baba bathra 8b; 


Tos. Peah 4:15; Taan. 24a, etc. 
IV 


Of the findings that seem to be assured from the above brief 
- summary, attention may be drawn to the following: there 
was a technical use of the Hebrew verb shalach, the participial 


17 Jbid., p. 13. The discussion in this context is most interesting. Religious 
authority, vested in Patriarchs and Rabbis, is delegatable and transmissible. 

18 Monatsschrift, p. 443. 

19 Cf. Kidd. 41°, etc. 

20 Cf. Mechilta, Bo 3, above; Kidd. 41, 

Kidd. 42°. 

® Jbid., cf. also R. Judah in Baba Metziah 86°; Keth. 99b—100a, etc. 
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- shaliach, and the latter form used as a noun. In the early 
_ period (B.C.) it meant the authorization of a plenipotentiary, 
by competent authority, to act in accordance with specific 
instruction at a distance from the deputizing party. In 
the Persian period the chief function of such an appointee 
was itinerant religious teaching: he was, in fact, a kind of 
: missionary. By the first century (without exclud- 
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ing the innumerable instances of verb, verbal noun, and 
substance being employed in a non-technical and general 
sense) there had come about a distinction between the two 
passive forms, as in the Yoma excerpt, where shaliach means 
plenipotentiary and shaluach deputed agent. In the course 
of the growth of the synagogue (perhaps extensively even 
before the year 70) the word came to be applied to the 
officiant or celebrant at public worship, and associated with 
it the term ‘offerer’ (Karoba). There grew up in the early 
Christian centuries various other meanings of the term: the 
shelichim of the separate communities authorized to transmit 
funds to the central board, the shelichim of the Patriarch 
fee, both for this purpose and that of other religious 


duties, and the shelichim of various Rabbis of eminence. 
The terminology associated with the appointment, authoriza- 
tion, status, responsibility, and function of the shaliach 
evolved naturally in different ways. 
Having thus reviewed the chief elements of a definite 
character drawn from rabbinic data, it is only just here to 
Prnecn a caution, for several matters of importance demand 
a frank and clear recognition. In the fifth century B.C. 
there seems to be sufficient evidence for a technical meaning 
of the Hebrew verb to send and a certain specification of 
function attached to those sent. But—and here lies the real 
difficulty—is there positive evidence that missionaries with 
a roving commission were employed and appointed, as 
‘apostles,’ in the centuries between? Is there any precise 
and certain demonstration of a true ‘apostolate,’ of name, 
function, and status, in Judaism of the first century? It is 
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impossible categorically to answer this question in the 
affirmative. The term shaliach (shaluach) is too frequently 


used in the non-technical sense of agent, representative, — 


deputy, and the like, to allow us clearly and sharply to 
delimit an institutional ‘apostolate,’ whether of name or 
specified function. 

We may not then temerariously assert that the case is 


proven for a direct borrowing on the part of early Christianity — 


from contemporary Judaism. But with all recognition of the 
cloudiness, scantiness, and insufficiency of our data so far as 
concerns justification for so seductively attractive a con- 
clusion, at least this weight attaches to it: the true interpreta- 


tion of the facts of early Christian history demands a deeper | 
investigation into the rabbinic evidence. It may also be | 


suggested that the weight of probability as of plausibility 
lies on the side of a Jewish indebtedness rather than the 
borrowing from non-Jewish institutions, ideas, and customs. 

This is the more clear when we cursorily compare certain 
of the features of the early Christian apostolate with the 
results of our investigation of rabbinic material. The term 
‘Apostle’ in early Christian literature does not completely 
define itself, either as to authorizing power, content of 


function, status, or relationship. It is apparently employed | 


in different senses. Specification whether of character or 
power is not precise. The lack of agreement between such 
scholars as Harnack, Schuetz, and Monnier is, on these 
points, highly significant. When, however, we apply to the 
N. T. data some of the conclusions brought from the rabbinic 
material, the progress of our study is markedly advanced. 

1. St. Mk. 3: 14: éxoinoevy dddexa iva Sow per’ airod, xal iva 
abrods xnpicceav Kal ékovoiay x. r. A. In this 
phrase (cf. the awkward repetition of éroince in vs. 16) are 
several specifically Jewish terms: (a) ‘he made twelve,’ 
(6) that they should be with him, and that (c) he might send 
them forth, to (d) preach and (e) have authority. Each of the 
five is a technical usage: ‘make,’ the term for appointing a 
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shaliach, completed logically in (c) where the very verb is 
employed. That they (b) should be with him may be equiva- 
lent to the phrase in later rabbinic use, of ‘serving the Rabbi,’ 
and both the function (d) and the authorization (e) are 
rabbinic. 

2. Acts 9:1, 2: Laidos . . . (rapa rod apxtepéws) 
érusrohads WOuld suggest the ‘letters of authorization,’ the 
credentials so frequently met with in the rabbinic sources 
(cf. 2 Cor. 3: 2). 

3. In Acts 13 : 1 ff., 14: 4, 4; 2 Cor. 8: 23; Acts 24:17; 
II : 20, we seem to have ‘congregational apostles’ in the 
Jewish sense, who went about on their work two by two, in 
accordance with Jewish usage. 

4. In St. John 13:16: ardcrodos peitwy rod réuWavros 
a’riv, we have almost a literal restatement of the Rabbinic 
principle that the authority of the representative is that of 
his commissioner. 

5. In the apostolic commission of St. Mk. 10 : 5-11: 1 (¢. 
15 : 24) and Mk. 6 : 7-13, we have precisely the sort of roving 
commission, to be exercised at a distance, properly specified 
in detail, which we should expect from a Jewish commission 
to the apostolate, the more striking as, in keeping with our 
parallels, the Apostles reported back on their return (cf. 
Mk. 6: 30ff.; etc.) as did the ‘congregational apostles’ 
(cf. Acts 14 : 27). 

6. In Phil. 2:25 and Rom. 16:7, we have instances, 
according to Kohler (art. cit., p. 19), of ‘congregational 
apostles,’ and of persons ‘‘who in all likelihood had received 
no other mission or Apostleship than that of working in the 
field of philanthropy among the Jewish community of Rome.” 


FROM APOCALYPSE TO MARTYROLOGY 


By DonaLp W. RippLe, University of Chicago 


The contributions toward the study of apocalyptic and of 
eschatological thought have undoubtedly been of great benefit 
in the investigation both of Judaism and early Christianity. 
It would be difficult in the extreme to overestimate the 
importance of the discovery and the edition of the texts of 
the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, while the brilliant and 
‘suggestive work of J. Weiss, Wrede, and Schweitzer still 
forms the stimulus to much activity. 

Yet there is a phase of the history of apocalyptic thought 


fore determined the course of investigation, has been relatively 


problems, or has at most been noted by broad generalizations. 
It was but natural that the chief attention, after the literature 
was made available and its general history discovered, should 


eschatological thought in the teaching of Jesus. It is here 
that the work of the school of the ‘thoroughgoing escha- 
tologists’ made its impression, with the gain to the study of 
Christianity coming from the clash of opinion thereby arising. 
What is surprising is the failure to carry through the research 
until adequate study had been given the later phases of 
apocalyptic thought. Certainly since the movement had its 
end and disuse as well as its rise and flourishing, the causes 
of its fall might be expected to contribute toward the under- 


apocalyptic thought that the present study addresses itself. 

The genetic relations of apocalyptic thought are well known, 
and require no restatement. It is based upon phenomena 
which, however, may be called to attention. The racial 
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which, in view of the important interests which have hereto- 


neglected in comparison with the attention given other 


be given to the problem of the place of apocalyptic and 


standing of its currency. It is to this phase in the history of - 
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relations are evident; while many religions have their escha- 
tologies, it is important to note apocalyptic as a particular 
contribution of Jewish culture. Parallels between certain 
items of Jewish-Christian and, e.g., Babylonian and Persian 
conceptions are easily cited, as recent commentaries on 
Revelation show; but that there was a peculiarly Jewish _ . 
type of eschatology properly to be denominated as apocalyptic 
admits of no doubt. Again, the phenomena of apocalyptic 
imagery, such as pictures of dreadful accompaniments of the 
end of the age, may be compared with similar pictures in the 
eschatology of the Stoic world-view. Nevertheless, whatever 
similarities may be pointed out by comparative study, the 
study of Jewish-Christian apocalyptic is most instructive 
when pursued on the basis of its function. Here one may call 
attention to two items, which, in view of the subsequent 
transformation, will enable one to perceive the course of this 
phenomenon in its totality, and, it is hoped, furnish the key 
to the understanding of some of the persistent problems 
which remain. 

Why did apocalyptic thought have its rise? What were 
the forces at work in Judaism to cause the particular course 
which it took? The student who admits the use of the 
genetic method will regard it as natural, relations between 
Judaism and Christianity in its formative stages being what 
they were, that apocalyptic thought was current in Christi- 
anity. But what of the forces which made it thus current? 
And, still more significant, why did it fall into disuse? The 
data which arise from the consideration of these questions 
form the subject of the present study. 

The two factors which contributed to the crystallization 
into apocalyptic of the already existing tendencies may be 
generalized as the current attitudes of Jewish nationalism 
together with the stimulus of persecution. As any typical 
apocalypse will show, there is as the dearest value the picture : 
of the ill-fated people whose sustaining hope is the Kingdom 
of God. Their desperate condition is readily perceptible, and 
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in the situation in which the tract was written all the con- 
tributory items of the teaching, the sustaining convictions 
about God, the sharply discriminating evaluations of the 
opposing forces, the basic assumption of the relation of the 
divine and the diabolical forces of the struggle, the certainty 
of the outcome, and the skilfully suggested exhortations 
together with the sanctions urged for desired conduct, all 
take their place about these two polar conceptions. The 
presence of these elements, and some idea of their actual 
function, may be noted by reviewing the several apocalypses 
in connection with their backgrounds in Jewish life. The 
processes are evident in the writing of Daniel or Enoch 83-90 
in the conflict arising from the attempt to enforce Helleniza- 
tion in the time of Antiochus IV, and, while the analyses and 
datings suggested by Charles are not unanimously accepted, 
at least such examples as Enoch 91-104 and IV Ezra may 
likewise be cited.! 

So to study the apocalypses suggests the utilization of a 
psychological method. There is, indeed, a psychological basis 
of apocalyptic.?, The vividly pictured fear, sorrow, and pain 
lie no doubt close to actual experiences in the events out of 
which the tracts were written. Unfortunately, there were 
sufficient such situations to keep aglow this type of thinking, 
and to cause it to operate in the occurrence of a volumin wus 
literature. The high leap of nationalism with the Maccabees, 
the civil war of Pharisees and their opponents under Alexander 
Jannzus, the coming of a new foreign domination with the 
Romans and ensuing local or larger insurrections; the rise 
of the Zealots, the war of the Jews, the destruction of Zion, 
the death blow under Trajan: these surely furnished enough 
occasions for the recrudescence of the impulse to think and 
to act upon the hope thus furnished. While one may wish 
for more decisive data to sketch the situations existing during 
the dramatic dates of the Synoptic Gospels, such a feeling as 


1 Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the OT, 11. 170 f., 160-277. 
2 Cf. Riddle, ‘The Physical Basis of Apocalypticism,’ J Rel, IV. 2, pp. 174 ff. 
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found expression in the gloating over the severed head of 
Pompey * may serve as a setting for the state of feeling of a 
portion of the population during the entire Roman administra- 
tion. Were these situations not sufficient, they are doubtless 
sufficiently supplemented when notice is taken of the in- 
evitable social disabilities of the Jews, with such ensuing 
unpleasantness as frequently occurred, as for instance in 
Rome,‘ Alexandria,® and, doubtless, elsewhere. 

To be sure, when a movement or a mode of thought has 
become current its popularity need not depend solely upon 
the currency of the forces which brought it into being. The 
by-products, the implications, the suggestive and fruitful 
minor considerations in apocalyptic thought without doubt 
recommended it to religious thinkers and teachers for other 
purposes. Nevertheless it is urged that apocalyptic thought 
will be understood in the light of its function as it is regarded 

-in the background of persecution. 

In the development of Christianity the same cause may be 
cited for the disuse of the apocalyptic method. It will 
readily be noted that early in its history Christianity had its 
experiences of persecution, and that as in the case of Judaism 
persecution caused the production of a literature. When the 
conflict between Christians (first as individuals, or small 
groups, later as organized groups) and the Empire reached 
that stage when the lines were clearly drawn, and the literature 
of persecution had developed a type, the situation which 
obtained admits of ready analysis. From Trajan to Dio- 
cletian the history of the persecutions may be studied with 
assurance of definite result; when the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
was written the martyrology had emerged as a specific form 
of literature. Briefly, it is the type of literature produced by 
the Christian movement for the same purpose of control in 
persecution for which Judaism produced the apocalypse. It 


3 Psalms of Solomon 2 : 30 (26). 
4 Acts 18 : 2, Suetonius, Lives of the Czsars, Claudius, 25. 
5 F.g., the incident basic to III Maccabees. 
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of the two types, and to discover the causal relationships. 
It will be necessary in such a study to examine the sources 
_ with an interest in mind which has not been applied to any 
great extent. The investigations made have not directed 
attention to what are most important, 7.e., the functional 
relationships. While some comparison between the martyr- 
ologies and the apocalypses has been made, the basis of the 
analysis has usually been literary. If, on the other hand, 
one will study persecution from the standpoint of the phe- 
nomena involved, an all-important factor immediately ap- 
pears. This is the identity of the purpose of the two literary 
types. In their situations of persecution Judaism and Christi- 
anity were faced with the task of controlling their adherents, 
and as one item of the method which was developed, writing 
was utilized. While the type of writing differed in either 
case, the purpose was identical. The apocalypse had as its 
purpose the ideal of maintaining the integrity of the national 
group; its message was directed to prevent that defection 
which, for example, was sought by the attempt of Antiochus 
IV to enforce Hellenization. How it attempted to discharge 
this task is to be seen in the apocalypse itself; it was by the 
urging, with every sanction, as the ultimate value the partici- 
pation in the kingdom of God. Similarly the martyrology 
addressed itself to the task of maintaining the loyalty of the 
Christian to his religious group, and preventing the lapse 
from that group loyalty to those forms of cult relationship 
which the State was attempting to substitute for the Church. 
Since the similarity of situations of persecut on obtained, 
naturally the attempt has been made to discover literary 


martyrologies. However, the only parallels in Jewish litera- 
ture which are at all apparent are to be found in the non- 
apocalyptic writings on persecution, such as the Maccabean 


6 Schlatter, Die Martyrer in den Anfdnge der Kirche. 


: 2 be instructive to analyze the steps in the production 


relationship between the apocalyptic literature and the 


books. Schlatter, for example, has investigated this matter, | 
and has found numerous similarities.6 It is evident, how- 
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ever, that these works are non-apocalyptic, so that the 
relationships offer no direct evidence toward the solution of 
the problem. It is urged that by directing attention to the 
functional rather than to the literary relationships the answer 
will appear. So to approach the problem will show that, 
while there was a similarity, almost an identity of purpose 
in the apocalypse and the martyrology, the method was 
entirely different. The purpose of both was control in 
persecution; the apocalypse was the type of control literature 
produced by Palestinian Judaism; Hellenistic Judaism and 
Christianity produced the martyrology. Each is a type of 
control literature with a similar purpose but with a radically 
different method. 

The reason for the difference in method is to be found in the 
distinction of locality and function. There was no essential 
difference between the persecutory treatment of the Jews in 
their various situations and such treatment of Christians. 
To compare, for example, the familiarly known traditions of 
the persecution of Christians by the State with such citations 
illustrating the Jewish attitude as the following will be 
instructive at this point: 

How many persecutions have been decreed against Israel, but they have 
given their lives for the Sanctification of the Name.’ 

Why goest thou forth to be killed by the sword? Because I circumcised my 
son. Why goest thou forth to be burned? Because I read the Torah. Why 
goest thou forth to be crucified? Because I ate unleavened bread.*® 

If you are asked to give your life for the sanctification of the Name, say, I 
am ready to give it, only may I be beheaded at once, and not be tortured as in 
the days of persecution.® 

What did they do in the generation of the persecution? They took iron balls 
and made them white hot and put them under their armpits, and took away 
their lives from them, and they brought sharp reeds and put them under their 
nails, and so they died for the sanctification of the Name.'® 
Compare the processes of the persecutions, or the reactions 
to the persecutions as in 2 or 4 Maccabees, or note the 

7 Midrash Tillim on Psalm 18 : 7. 

Sotah 31a. 


Pesikta C x 87a. 
10 Midrash Tillim on Psaln: 16 : 3. 
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evidence of party persecution, e.g., of the Pharisees by 
; Alexander Jannzus. The Jews had experiences similar to 
_ those suffered by the Christians, and recognized them as such. 
This being true, it should follow that Judaism, in the same 
- manner as Christianity, had its task of control. It is ascer- 
tainable, for example, that the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes was quite similar in process to the action of the 
Roman trials of Christians; the alternative was offered of 
making what was considered to be an illegal sacrifice or of 
being put to death. The same sources show that the task 
7 of the Jews was exactly the same as that of the Christians, 
_4.e@., to devise means by which such sacrifice (incurring 
apostasy) might be prevented. To be sure, the relative 
; strength of the opposing parties was such that resistance in 
the nature of offensive warfare might be undertaken, but in 
other respects the similarity of the issues is striking. The 
same is true, with certain variations, in the case of the 
opposition of judaism and the Roman State. To be sure, 
_ there were features about Judaism which were so taken into 
: account by the State that Judaism held the privileges of an 
allowed religion, and persecution was adopted as a policy 
with reluctance, but as conflict developed in the clearly 
_ marked issues which can result only in persecution, Judaism 
was treated quite as was Christianity. Here, again, the 
ee of Judaism was essentially the same as was that of 
_ Christianity, though, it is true, there were certain factors in 
_ the situations which do not offer parallels. 

While the task of control was the same, to accomplish it 
two differing types of writing were used, the apocalypse and 
the martyrology. The apocalypse is typical of Palestinian 
Judaism, with slight immediate relation to extra-Palestinian 
thought. True, as has been pointed out, there are certain 
more or less obvious parallels between it and some Greek 

- conceptions. It will not be asserted, however, that there 
was functional relationship between the Greek and the 
Palestinian thought at these points. Certainly there is little 
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_ significance to be attached to the parallelism, for the basic 
element is not to be found in these particular details. The 
significant point of distinction is that the unit to which control 
was directed was utterly dissimilar in the two cases. The 
apocalypse directed its attention to a social unit, while the 
martyrology attempted to control the individual. There was 
not the individualistic basis in the apocalypse to direct its 
control to the individual, while the reverse is true of the 
martyrology. To be sure, this is not to say that there was 
no individual emphasis in the apocalypse nor any social 
interest in the martyrology, but any such qualification must 
be so stated as to recognize that the individualism of Jewish 
thought was not the philosophical individualism of Greek 
thought. In Judaism the individual possessed value only as 
a member of the religious society. Such individualism as 
was present was expressed in terms of the resurrection faith, 
and this was always expressed with social implications; 7.e., 
the unit of the apocalyptic faith was not the individual as 
such, but the community which the later Jewish literature 
describes and the New Testament designates as the kingdom 
of God. Thus the apocalypse as a control literature de- 
veloped out of the conditions of persecution to accomplish 
the purpose of maintaining the integrity of the group. In 
other words, it aimed to prevent apostasy from the religious 
community, and to do so it offered the sanctions of reward 
and punishment with the view to keeping the community 
inviolate. It definitely pictured its values in terms of groups: 
the distinction is constantly drawn between the persecuted 
group, which is designated commonly as ‘the righteous,’ and 
the group opposed to them, the apostates, designated as 
‘sinners’ or as ‘those who have denied,’ and the powers 
which cause and direct the persecution, the ‘kings and the 
mighty.’ Very significant is the difference between the 
apocalypse and the martyrology in their promise of blessed 
future life to the ones who are faithful to their religion. In 
the martyrology the usua! picture is that the martyr im- 
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_ mediately has personal and individual immortality, so that 
frequently it is said that “‘now he”’ (or the particular company 

of martyrs whose martyrdom is being described) ‘‘is reigning 
with Christ forever and ever,” while in the apocalypse the 
blessed future life is promised to come only after the resurrec- 

tion, in which the faithful secure this privilege as a great 
group, indeed, as the personnel of the apocalyptic kingdom 

of God. Here, of course, is the operation of the relative 
conceptions of the individual and the social units. Indi- 
vidualism so far as it is found in Judaism is individual 
responsibility with its correlate in the conception of individual 
eschatology. So far as it is found in Hellenism it is the 
primary value of the individual which is the basic postulate, 

and its correlate in personal eschatology is the conception - 
not of blessed future life after the general resurrection, but 

of immediate personal immortality. The Jewish conception 
is well put by Charles, who notes the fact that eschatology 
in Judaism until a late date was wholly national, and that 


individual eschatology took part in the synthesis with the 
national only as one phase of the idea of resurrection, that 


when the belief in the blessed immortality of the faithful is connected with that 
of the coming Messianic kingdom, the separate eschatologies of the individual 
and of the nation finally issue in their synthesis: in other words, we arrive at 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the righteous, for the righteous dead of Israel 
are to rise to share in the kingdom. Thus the righteous individual and the 
righteous nation should be blessed together—or rather the righteous individual © ; 
should ultimately be recompensed—not with a solitary immortality in heaven 
or elsewhere, but—with a blessed resurrection life together with his brethren in 
the coming Messianic kingdom. The obvious lesson of such a development a 
that the individual was not to be blessed apart from his brethren; for that his 
blessedness, his highest well-being was impossible of realization except through 
the common life." _ 


Surely the difference at this point with the martyrology 
needs but to be mentioned to be appreciated. The apocalypse 
functioned to maintain the identity of the individual with 
the group, and endeavored to do so by reiterating that only 
apostasy could cause the loss of that standing; that even 
though death might intervene in the resurrection of the 


1! Charles, The Religious Development between the Old and New Testaments, 51f. 
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righteous the social values of the life in the kingdom would 
be resumed. 

The apocalypse in Judaism was utilized by a particular 
group, and was confined wholly to Palestine. The Judaism 
of the dispersion utilized other literary types. The relevance 
of this observation appears when the non-Palestinian litera- 
ture on persecution is taken into account in studying the 

literary and functional relationships of the martyrologies. 
The Jews of the dispersion suffered from persecution, and 
wrote on persecution. The best known of the extra-Pales- 
tinian Jewish writings on persecution are, of course, the 
Maccabean books. First Maccabees is without doubt Pales- 
tinian, but it partakes neither of the character of the martyr- 
ology nor of the apocalypse. Second, Third, and Fourth 
Maccabees, however, are relevant subjects, and it needs little 
study to recognize that they are in no sense apocalypses, but 
conform to the same type as that which in the later literature 
has been called the martyrology. In them the unit of control 
is indubitably the individual, and control is attempted in 
quite the same manner as in the martyrologies, 1.e., by 
chronicling the heroic behavior of certain outstanding heroes 
with edifying and hortatory remarks. The effort is made to 
show that it was possible to triumph in even as desperate 
situations as these, and the very apparent purpose present 
to convince that it was highly commendable to do so. In 
other words, these are really martyrologies, not apocalypses, 
so that their literary relationship is to be found not with the 
_ Jewish, but with the Greek literature.” It follows, too, that 
any relationship between the martyrologies and these similar 
writings must be accounted for as relations with the Greek 
rather than with the (Palestinian) Jewish literature. 

The same phenomena may be detected in other Jewish 
‘literature. The Rabbinical literature, it is well known, came 
also from the Pharisees, but is not to any extent apocalyptic 
in its form and spirit. It is interesting.to note, therefore, 


12 Schlatter, Die Martyrer in den Anfange der Kirche, 13. 
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that the traces of materials on persecution are martyrological 
rather than apocalyptic in character. A still more typical 
instance may be cited, namely, the description of the martyr- 
death of R. Akiba in the last great war with Hadrian. This — 
is described in the so-called Jerusalem Talmud," a Rabbinical 
source which was, of course, non-apocalyptic. It is quite as 
Schirer has said: ‘‘Elsewhere also in the older Midrash 
literature, and in the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud, 
causual reference is made to the martyr-death of this or that 
Rabbi. The gathering together of ten martyrs, on the other 
hand, makes its appearance first in the Midrashim of the 
post-Talmudic period”’ “—that is, after Judaism had become 
an extra-Palestinian movement. It remains indubitably that 
there was a distinction of interests in the martyrologies and 
the apocalypses. The matters of characteristic distinction in 
the martyrologies are certainly not stressed, indeed, hardly 
appear in the apocalypses, while the reverse is also true. 


The difference in function between the apocalypse and the | 
martyrology occasioned also the difference in method. Not 7 
4 


only is there a totally different unit to which control was 
directed, but the apocalypse differed from the martyrology 
in the way in which the experience was pictured. It may 
readily be shown * that in the ranks of the Christians during 
the persecutions there was current on the part of some an 
attitude toward the experience of martyrdom which was 
nothing short of morbid. The pictures of the rewards of the 
martyr and of the punishments of the lapsed evidently 
operated in such cases as unusually successful sanction. It 
is quite possible that this attitude was current among those 
whose psychic balance was in certain respects abnormal; 
i.e., where there was a proneunced tendency to asceticism 
even to the point of such self-punishment as is known 

18 Talmud de Jerusalem, Traite des Berakhoth 9 : 7, cf. bab. Berachoth 61b. 

4 Schiirer, H J PI: 2. 313. 


Riddle, A Study of Persecution as an Influence upon Early Christianity 
(unpublished dissertation filed in the University of Chicago Libraries). 
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as masochism."* That many Christians deliberately offered 
themselves up, or allowed themselves to be taken when they 
might easily have preserved themselves by flight, is well 
known. Such evidence as appears in the cult of the martyr, 
the preservation and the magical use of relics, and the 
position of extraordinary authority enjoyed by the confessors, 
point in the same direction. Now, the martyrology was 
inordinately fond of utilizing such instances to realize this 
purpose. It delighted in the most harrowing details of the 
torture and execution. However foreign to modern and 
normal psychology these factors may appear, there is ob- 
viously discernible in the martyrological literature, both 
Christian and Jewish, this attitude, which, though it may 
well have been pathological, appears to have been highly 
effective. It was decidedly not so in the apocalypse. Here 
there appears no pathological desire for martyrdom for the 
sake of the rewards accruing. There is no attempt to hide 
the dread with which the experience was received, neither is 
there any purpose to tone down its actual character. The 
sanctions were urged with every shade of picturesqueness; 
every possible value was reiterated, but all through the 
sources appears the unifying thread of purpose, the conception 
of the individual as a part of the social group, with the 
promise that not even death by persecution need impair this 
relationship. 

From these causes occurred significant developments within 
the martyrological literature. There developed the tendency 
toward individualism in the literary type which most nearly 
approached the apocalyptic, while somewhat later, as the 
individualistic conceptions became the more pronounced, 
the apocalyptic tended to be less used; other materials 
were found to be more useful for the purpose at hand. It 
is quite true that in the earlier periods considerable use 
was made of apocalyptic conceptions. Tertullian, for ex- 
ample, had strong apocalyptic tendencies together with his — 

16 Edwards, The Transformation of Early Christianity from an Eschatological to 
a Socialized Movement, 68f. 
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ardent attitude toward martyrdom.’’ Cyprian uses apoca- 
lyptic terms." The chiliastic conception was maintained 
until a relatively late date. However, apocalyptic, or more 
properly chiliastic, thinking soon took the direction of the 
- modification of such conceptions in favor of the growing 
socialization of the Church; as the Church tended to take 
the place of the apocalyptic kingdom of God imagery the 
social unit became the socialized institution rather than the 
_other-worldly kingdom, and the apocalypticism of the early 
Church was abandoned. Now, at the time that the martyr- 
ologies flourished this process was at a mid-point. As has 
been mentioned, certain of the writers maintained the apoca- 
_lyptic imagery at the same time with the individualistic 
attitude toward martyrdom. But even at this time the 
significant change had begun to take place; the predominant 
interest in martyrdom from the individualistic standpoint had 
_ so operated that genuine apocalypses were no longer produced. 
Indeed, such apocalypses as had been produced by Christians 
were tinctured with the extra-Palestinian influences. Thus 
the uses made of the apocalyptic materials in the literature 
- on martyrdom took the direction of this double modification; 
such apocalyptic literature as was produced was influenced 
the Hellenistic forces, particularly individualism, and 
presently the greater volume of the typical martyrology 
obviated the further production of apocalypses, so that what 
use that was made of apocalyptic conceptions was in the 
_form of commentary upon already existing apocalypses, or 
the citation of chiliastic conceptions without the typical 
_ thought basis of the apocalypse but rather with the individual- 
istic attitude. Thus, for example, Origen and Lactantius 
_have the materials from which might have been produced 
-apocalypses;'* they wrote, however, so thoroughly from the 
individualistic standpoint and with such a predominant 
interest in martyrdom that they produced martyrological 
17 Tertullian, Ad Nationes 1, de Spec. 28, 30, Apology 21, 32, 39. 


18 Cyprian, Epistle 22, 55 : 1. 
19 Origen, De Principiis 1 : 6, 3 : 6, Lactantius, Divine Institutes 7 : 11, 14. 
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 jiterature instead.2° Eusebius noted that while in the heat 
of the experience of martyrdom the popular mind turned to 


_Judaistic and the martyrology in Christian literature of 


_ the present study is to note the place of the more nearly 
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the apocalyptic imagery, what was produced was a com-_ 
mentary upon the conception of the seventy weeks in the 
book of Daniel." So, too, Hippolytus commented upon 
Daniel with the special standpoint of the interest in martyrs.” — 

It is obvious that the extremes of the development indicate 
a basic difference between the form of the apocalypse in 


control in persecution. What is important for the thesis of 


apocalyptic literature of Christianity in the total process. 
As is entirely plain, apocalyptic was early taken over by the 
Christian movement. The proportionate place in the extant 
writings of Paul is readily understood in the fund of Jewish | 
lore which was at the command of Paul the missionary as 
well as used by Saul the Rabbi. Indeed, it is doubtful if the 
identification of Jesus as Christ might have been made at all © 
in early Christianity were it not for the avenue of apoca- 
lypticism which was shared by Judaism and the early 
Christians. That the identification was made, and that the 
apocalyptic expectation loomed large in Christian teaching as 
a result may be noted by examining the messages of the 
missionaries and by taking account of the currency of such 
teaching at the time that the Synoptic Gospels were taking — 
form. It is not necessary here to discuss the teaching of 
Jesus; it is sufficient to note the presence of apocalyptic 
materials on the gospels, whether their presence is due to 
Jesus or to the writers themselves. It is evident, whatever 
be the position taken on this point, that Christianity as a 
movement took over largely this relationship from Judaism. 
To be sure, what has been said to this point is entirely — 
familiar to anyone who has studied the history of Christianity. 


*0 Origen, Exhortation to Martyrdom; Lactantius, Death of the Persecutors. — 
21 Eusebius, H E 6: 7. 
2 Bonwetsch, in GHZ T und U Neue folge 1 : 51. 
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It is with that phase in the history of apocalyptic thought 
which came subsequent to this point that attention is directed. 

It may fairly be represented that during the closing years 
of the first century and the opening years of the second 
apocalyptic underwent its period of disuse in Christian 
thought. The steps in the process have not, however, been 
pointed out. The difference between the 13th chapter of 
Mark and the Fourth Gospel is plainly enough recognized. 
But it is felt by many that contemporaneously with this 
change, and even subsequent to it, the so-called Revelation 
of John and the later Shepherd of Hermas and the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter mark an exception. This is the crux of the 
problem. It is urged as the thesis of the present study that 
the modifications effected by environment and _ historical 
situation will be demonstrated as these specimens of the 
literature take their places in the processes of development. 
Basic to this recognition is the perception that by the arrival 
of the close of the first century Christianity was established 
upon Gentile soil. Its future was plainly with the West. 
Its appeal was that of the Oriental mystery; its appeal was 
to the mind of the Greek. The disuse of apocalyptic has 
usually been attributed merely to the fact that the passing 
of time brought the realization that the Messianic presence 
was for the indefinite, not the immediate, future. It is 
urged that more important than the passage of time is the 
effectiveness of the change of environment. Further, it is 
urged that the force of environment caused that modification 
of Christian apocalyptic which occurred precisely at this 
formative stage. The Revelation of John is, with the 
exception of the epistolary section, the most Jewish book of 
the New Testament. As an apocalypse it is significantly 
changed by this addition, for in the appeal of these letters 
‘to him who conquers’ the address is plainly to individuals 
who make up individual congregations, indeed, of one church 
a certain martyr is specified by name. Now, the utilization 
of letters is by no means merely the addition of an extraneous 
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section. They form an integral part of the work; the 
peculiar linguistic phenomena of the later sections are also 
to be found in the letters. In the apocalypse proper certain 
elements are present which effect a modified character to the . 
work. It is plain that the conception of the martyrs ‘living — 
and reigning with the Messiah for a thousand years’ is not 
the usual form with which the conception of life after death 
was used as a sanction in apocalypses. The specificity with 
which the martyrs are pictured in their robes of martyr white 
points in the same direction. Were it necessary to do so, 
one might cite other instances to a considerable volume to 
point out the manner and degree to which Jewish apocalyptic 
was altered to meet the needs of a situation of Christian 
publics in the Asian environment. No one questions the — * 
essentially Jewish character of this apocalypse; it is in point — 
to direct attention to the new element. 

Those later works, the Shepherd of Hermas and the so-— 
called Apocalypse of Peter, illustrate only further stages in 9 
the same process. Merely a cursory glance will show that 
the former is not a typical apocalypse. Indeed, the work is 
an example of the utilization of the inherited apocalyptic 
method as epistemological, a purpose very frequently resorted 
to later.2* The character of the work as Hellenistic is readily 
to be discovered in the work itself. Its use for its manifest 
interest as church discipline is an obvious characteristic, but _ - 
most valuable of all for contemporary study is its picture of | 
current life in the Christian communities. The period of ease — 
in what may be presumed to be a Roman situation has had 
the ill effect of sapping the character of the community, — 
wealth has brought luxurious living, with the consequences of _ 
sagging discipline. Surely it is not to be taken that the | 
interest of the work in the problem of sin after baptism is — 
other than thus practical. The problem to whose solution — 
the work sets itself is that correction which the author deems 
necessary. To this purpose he employs the method ft 


*% Cf. Case, The Evolution of Eay Early Christianity, 28of. 
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‘revelation’; by various pictures thus obtained he teaches his 
readers what has been revealed to him of the faults of the 
church, and brings to them the remedies which he considers 
7 vital. The phase in which the work most nearly approaches 
the truly apocalyptic character is in its employment of 
the sanction of impending calamity. It is urgent to make 
the necessary reforms while there is yet time.24 What is 
constantly reiterated is that ‘double-mindedness’ exists, 
and it is in the alteration of this attitude to single-mindedness 
that the writer bends his energies. In this issue it is readily 
‘Gvntle that the appeal is quite the opposite to that of 
the true apocalypse: with the cultural basis of the western 
mind he is appealing to the various individuals who make 
up the church group. The several traces which indicate that 
what is expected is the purifying test of a great impending 
persecution offer the opportunity of applying the test which 
has been found to be so convenient a control in the com- 
parative study of the martyrologies and the apocalypses; in 
this connection a beatitude on persecution,”* characteristic 
praise for those who suffered for the Name,?’ emphasis upon 
preparation,”* exhortation to martyrdom,”® the bitter reproof 
of the influence of wealth in inducing denial,®® the shame of 
denial,*! and the utilization in such connection of the sanctions 
of reward and punishment ® indubitably mark the work as 
Hellenistic, far removed from the typical apocalypse. » 
The Apocalypse of Peter is less well known. Certainly this 

work utilizes apocalyptic imagery, but inspection will show 

that in basic character it belongs to the Greek genius. The 

study by Dieterich, published when the work was edited, 


% Shepherd of Hermas, Vis. 3 : 8 : 9, Sim. 7 : 7. 


% Ibid. Vis. 2:2: 7. 

27 Ibid. Vis. 2: 2: 7. 

28 Ibid. Vis. 4:3: 6. 

29 Ibid. Vis. 3: 1:9. 

30 Jbid. Vis. 3:6: 5, 6. 

31 Jbid. Vis. 2: 2:7f, 3 :4,3:6:5, ete. 

® Ibid. Vis. 5 : 7, 3: 2: 1b, etc., 3:7: 2, Sim. 6: 2 : 5-7, etc. 
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establishes this point by noting that in the manifest interest 
in the punishment of sin the figures drawn upon are not 
Jewish but Greek. It suggests in grewsomeness those images, 
the product of popular superstition, which so terrified the 
folk of that day, as such writers as Plutarch describe. In 
this so-called apocalypse the tendency toward the use of such 
imagery is evident, and the distinction is so plain that 
Dieterich concludes that while there are abundant parallels in 
Greek literature of this characteristic there is not a trace in 
the old Jewish apocalyptic books.** By the same method 
Dieterich finds that the use in the work of the conceptions of 
heaven and hell are similarly not Jewish in cultural basis, 
nor were they obtained from Jewish literature.** In this 
matter his judgment quite agrees with that of Geffcken, who 
finds the source for the pictures to have been the Orphic and 
the Pythagorean mystic lore.*® 

It follows, then, that by such use of apocalyptic as is 
marked by the composition of the Shepherd of Hermas and 
the Apocalypse of Peter, no exception to the otherwise 
consistent tendency for apocalyptic to fall into disuse in 
Christianity is to be detected. True, the Muratorian canon 
refers to both as with the Revelation of John as forming the 
canon of apocalypses, but it is none the less true that in form 
and character they illustrate an early stage in the modifica- 
tion, and point the way to the later disuse, of the apocalyptic 
method. 

If examination be made to observe such phenomena as have 
been pointed out, it will be found, then, that the extremes of 
the history of apocalyptic thought from its rise in Palestinian 
Judaism to its disuse in Hellenistic Christianity may be filled in 
with data from Christian sources of the later years of the first 
and of the former half of the second century. As it seems to 

33 Dieterich, Nekyia, Beitrage sur erklarung der neuentdekten Petrusapokalypse, 
222f, 

Ibid. 
% Geffcken, Aus der Werdezeit des Christentums, 28. 
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the writer, only Paul and the compiler who produced the 
Gospel ‘According to Matthew’ of the Christian leaders 
whose writings have been preserved show that approach 
which marks the character of the expectations about last 
things as thoroughly Jewish. Even the use made of the 
‘Little Apocalypse’ of Mark 13 for the Roman public of that 
Gospel made it almost inevitable that such influence from 
environment should be felt. But the development marked 
in the difference of atmosphere between this source and the 
slightly vestigial apocalyptic language of the Fourth Gospel 
goes far to establish the point beyond doubt. It is urged 
that these data, as well as the more obvious examples, go 
far to effect agreement with Bigelmair’s conclusion with 
reference to the later sources: ‘‘In the course of time rigorism 
receded. Apocalyptic ideas disappear.” ** What is urged in 
this study is that it was not merely the passing of time, with 
the presently occurring consciousness that the Lord’s return 
was long delayed, which was the reason for it. To be sure, 
one marks the presence of this perception and reasoning in 
such a late work of the New Testament as 2 Peter. Yet it 
was not merely the passing of time, nor the delay of the 
apocalyptic appearance of Jesus, but the transition of Christi- 
anity from a Jewish to a Gentile movement, which was the 
reason for the abandonment of the apocalyptic method. It 
was a cultural rather than a chronological or an intellectual 
matter. Since the literature of persecution offers so con- 
venient an index to the problem, the basic element in the 
process is the more plainly perceptible. The individualism of 
the Greek world, especially of the Hellenistic period,*’ be- 
coming characteristic of Christianity, effected the profound 
change which is to be noted in this later phase of the history 
of the process. 

There is thus no mistaking the modifications due to the 
environmental influences of Hellenistic as distinct from Pales- 


% Bigelmair, Die Beteiligung der Christen am offentlichen Leben usw., 14f. 
+7 Wendland, Die hellenistisch-romische Kultur, 19, 20, 52. 
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tinian thought. The martyrologies use the apocalyptic con- 
ceptions as inherited dogma, and certain of the apocalyptic 
figures remain as survivals, but the transference of the social 
values from the future kingdom of God to the present ecclesi- 
astical group caused the mode of the preservation of that 
group to shift from the social values of apocalyptic to the 
individualistic values of the martyrology. Items marking the 
change are readily noticeable: the thought of personal im- 
mortality rather than resurrection life; the morbid view of 
suffering in the martyrologies as distinct from the typical 
view in the apocalypses; the presentation of the martyr in 
the martyrologies as a hero whose deeds gloriously recounted 
induce a like behavior in his followers, while in the apocalypse 
the experience is placed in the life of some saint of the olden 
days and thus presented quite without the definite attempt 
at local color. All these features are features of a new world 
and a new literature. There was a transformation from 
apocalypse to martyrology. To be sure, the aim of both 
types of literature was control in persecution, but the method 
was quite different as might be expected from the fact that 
the provenance, and therefore the mind producing the litera- 
ture, was different. 

It is thus concluded that the closing phase in the history of 
apocalyptic thought is to be recognized as one of the items in 
the transformation of religious thought as the center shifted 
from the East to the West. When the national existence of 
Judaism came to an end, the values of her truly remarkable 
contribution were preserved by her teachers in other localities. 
As Christianity embarked upon its missionary activities, its 
bases of influence steadily shifted to north and west, and as 
Christianity became a Gentile movement inevitably, the life 
of its people, different in essential respects, effected profound 
changes in the manners in which the life reflected itself in the 
more formal aspects of thought and literature. As one of 
the phases of this process the function of eschatological 
thought has in a particular degree recently engaged the 
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attention of students. May not the history of apocalyptic 
_ thought be understood the more graphically as the changed 
currents of the life of the people also are perceived? Is it 
not likely that the closing chapters of this history may be 
understood as the changes in life and environment are studied 
as the underlying factors? 
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A THEOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


ay By Eric MONTIZAMBERT, Oklahoma City 


Not every philosopher is a theologian, but every theologian 
ought to be familiar with the problems of philosophy. The- 
ology, as the ‘master science,’ holds the key to the ultimate 
solution of all the problems upon which our intellectual 
energies are spent. It is the key-science insofar as it takes 
into its purview the various attempts of the human mind to 
arrive at truth, and strives to harmonize them as component 
parts of God’s greater revelation to men. The very principle 
underlying the theory of ‘Relativity’ is the justification of 
this. Relativity forbids us to ascribe finality to any intel- 
lectual decision, or completeness to any discovery of science. 
Our conclusions are merely reasonably satisfying guesses that 
may be disproved tomorrow; our discoveries are but the 
unearthed, broken pieces of a mighty mosaic the complete 
design of which is yet to be revealed. Nothing is complete, 
nothing is true in itself, but only in relation to the greater 
whole that is, so far, beyond our comprehension. However 
it may be worked out in relation to the sciences, that is surely 
the one great truth that fastens itself upon the mind of the 
average person who essays the gigantic task of attempting to 
understand Einstein. And, after all, that is what theology 
has been saying from the beginning! It is the effort of the 
Theist to discover the design of the mosaic to which these 7 
fragments belong. There is a relation; there is a perfect 
harmony somehow existing between everything that is; there 
is a creating, driving, unifying force that compels recognition 
however it may be described. The physicist may talk of : 
the ‘inexorable forces of natural law,’ but the theologian 
calls it ‘God.’ And, while the scientist may hope some day 
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to fathom the mysterious workings of this ‘law,’ the theologian 
can look for no finality except in the fulness of the knowledge 
of God which to him is beyond earthly attainment. But 
nevertheless the theologian cannot sit idly by watching the 
efforts of men to discover the undiscoverable. He realizes 
that man’s intellectual powers are given him for a purpose, 
and it is his peculiar business to bring harmony out of the 
chaos of man’s findings in the world about him. 

Discovery is Revelation! It is one of the methods by 
which God has chosen to permit us to find Him. The 
Fathers, notably Origen, were perfectly aware of this and 
did not commit the tragic error of the modern Protestant 
“‘fundamentalist’’ in attempting to force all intellectual effort 
into rigid, artificially created moulds. And our great theo- 


logians—men like Gore, von Higel, F. J. Hall—are forever 

insisting that God does not leave Himself without witness 
in the contributions that thought and science are con- 
stantly making to human knowledge. One cannot read 
a book like Gwatkin’s The Knowledge of God without a 
| feeling of thankfulness that the Anglican division of Catholic 

Christendom has ever refused to commit intellectual suicide 
- by making ex-cathedra pronouncements on matters scientific. 

Dr. Gwatkin’s deficiencies as a Catholic theologian do not 
- detract from the brilliancy of this book as an exposition of 
; the Church’s way of regarding discovery as Revelation. His 
_ standpoint is the only possible platform upon which the 
: Catholic who would grapple with the problems of his age 
- may stand. We must know our history, our science, and 
_ our philosophy as ‘evolution.’ We must know our evolution 
as God’s method of Revelation to men who were made that 
they might grow! Let us take that as the basis of our 
discussion, not because we are infected with the passion of 
our day to ‘‘be modern at all costs,’’ but rather because 
Christian theology as typified in such spiritual geniuses as 
Augustine and Newman has always been evolutionary. St. 
Augustine asserts that all life is developed from a primitive 
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germ, and the ‘Doctrine of Development”’ is but an ecclesi- 
astic’s mode of describing evolution in theology. 


Il 


‘The philosopher would be righteously indignant at the 
suggestion that there might be a theological reconstruction of 
philosophy. But philosophers have been notoriously negli- 
gent of the genuine contribution that theology as such has 
made to ‘pure thought.’ And the injustice of this—an 
injustice that has seriously handicapped the progress of 
philosophy—is at once apparent when it is realized that the 
persistent problems of philosophical study hinge upon theories 
of God. The persistence of the idea of God is the most 
remarkable phenomenon in the history of thought froth 
Heraclitus to the moderns, and the time has arrived when it 
must be given more adequate treatment in constructive 
philosophy. 

The thought strikes us here that there is something to be 
said for Schweitzer’s assertion (in his ‘‘ Dale Lectures”’ for 
1922) that modern philosophy has ceased to be constructive, 
and has degenerated into little more than a critical history 
of past thinking. Certainly there has been very little creative 
work, with the possible exception of Bergson’s, in recent 
philosophy; and this may account for the failure of most of 
the greater philosophers to weigh this persistency in thought, 
this scientific reaching after God, that has been so prominent 
in past philosophy. At any rate the failure of the modern 
philosopher to be constructive here is difficult to understand. 
Possibly it is due to a natural reticence to touch upon any- 
thing so ‘unverifiable’ as religious experience. Probably it is 
due as much as anything to the reticence of theologians to 
state the grounds of belief in terms of thought. We have 
isolated ourselves. We have looked askance at the evidently 
nebulous work of the philosopher. We have ‘refuted’ when 
we might have used him and, in consequence, he has little 
use for the ‘priest’ who in working from ‘preconceived con- 
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-victions’ cannot possibly be at home in the realm of the 
reason! The suggestion is not complimentary, but there is 
some justice in it. For, with certain brilliant exceptions, 
competent theologians have concerned themselves almost 
entirely with internal discussion,—the working out of a basis 
of doctrine for those who find their complete satisfaction in 
Revelation as such. In consequence, for example, we have 
as a result of the labor of our greatest theologians a mass of 
literature treating of the Atonement from every conceivable 
theological point of view,—and the work has been of in- 
estimable value to the Church. But theologians have not 
given themselves sufficiently to the more abstract problems of 
non-apologetic philosophy as intellectual process; and we 
have the spectacle of ‘a philosophy’ and ‘a theology’ racing 
toward the same goal along separated tracks between which, 
insofar as the participants are concerned, there is ‘a great 
gulf fixed.’ 

It is idle to argue that these sciences occupy different 
fields. In reality they completely overlap. Philosophy pro- 
fesses to be the search for the irreducible; the intellectual 
struggle to discover the ultimate nature of all that is; and 
it muddles on through its abstractions in a never-ending hunt 
for God. But theology interprets what man has already 
learned of God. It attempts not only to explain ‘the ultimate 
nature of all that is’ in the light of what man by his own 
experience and effort has discovered, but it professes to 
recognize in certain phases of that experience the impress 
upon man’s personality of a force outside himself. The 
philosopher, then, in his search for this calls it ‘the Absolute’: 
the theologian calls it ‘God’! Certainly the unprejudiced 
student of philosophy who is willing to begin again at the 
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1 The philosopher will be inclined to describe this experience, this ‘conscious- 
ness’ of a personality outside and greater than one’s self, as merely an upshoot 
from the sub-conscious or subliminal self. But there is nothing in the whole 
range of knowledge to prevent us from pressing beyond such estimable theories— 
valuable in their place—to God as a Person, and there is much that impels us to 
do so. 
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bottom can no longer, in the face of Dr. Gore’s brilliant essay _ 
the Prophets (in Belief in God), ignore the possibility of 
‘some form of direct intercourse between God and man. 


“We notice,” says Gore, “ that they are acutely conscious of the contact between _ 
‘their own feelings and ideas on the one hand, and on the other of the purpose 
and mind of God who constrains them. This is vividly presented where the 
prophet holds conversations with God, represents to God his own feelings, 
questions and complains, and is answered. These prophets are clearly conscious 
of two distinct currents or forces within them—the current of their own feelings, 
and the overmastering pressure of God who possesses them, making His mind and 
will articulate to them.” 


The theologian thus brings the philosopher one step closer 
to the point where the latter must personalize the p> cosa 
And it is impossible to answer Gore with any theory of the 
‘sub-conscious’ unless—and this is all on our side—the sub- 
conscious is recognized as that ‘chamber of the soul to which 
God speaks.’ Let us admit that philosophy is here treading 
upon very uncertain ground, and that it must leave room for 
the researches of the sister science. 

Of course it is really impossible to separate these two great 
branches of what is actually one science. Happily the leaders 
on both sides are growing rapidly more tolerant of one 
another, and the specialist in philosophy is beginning to 
recognize the high significance of the theological contribution 
to the development of thought. Yet I am sure that it is fair 
to say that the theologian, possibly because of the syncretic 
nature of his work, has been the more tolerant of the two. 
The day is gone, let us hope forever, in which the agnostic 
thinker in search of wisdom pours the vials of his scorn upon 
the ‘simple souls’ who hold the intellect enslaved to dogma! 
It is difficult for us to imagine a Haeckel or a Hume at home 
in the environment of the Twentieth Century. If atheism 
was possible in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it 
has certainly been displaced by an agnosticism in recent 
philosophy and science in which belief, if not triumphant, . 
at least recognized as intellectually legitimate. We no longer 
talk glibly of ‘blind chance,’ and evolution as a et i 
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theory has revolutionized itself within the lifetime of the 
present generation. I suppose that nothing would astonish 
Huxley or Matthew Arnold more were they alive today than 
the thoroughness with which theology has accepted evolution 
as an aid to faith! But had they torn themselves free from 
the conception of man’s relationship to God forced upon | 
Protestantism by the gigantic intellect of Milton, and gone 
back to St. Augustine and the earlier Fathers of primitive 
Christianity, their outlook must have been very different. 
Certainly St. Augustine would have welcomed Darwin and 
turned his work into a powerful argument on behalf of 
belief. 

Evolution as the method of God manifest in every phase of 
life, the law of matter as of mind, is the most effective apology 
that could be imagined. It literally compels one into faith | 
when reason is driven to its end! Nothing has done more to 
make the philosopher tolerant of theology than this ready 
acceptance by the Queen of Sciences of the fruits of discovery. 
Incidentally there is an open-mindedness about modern the- 
ology that enables it to profit by scientific theory without 
imperilling its life through tying itself to, and’ consequently _ 
passing away with, a temporary phase of thought. The. 
theologian rightly regards philosophy as an experimental 
laboratory where intellectual ideas are tested out and perma- 
nent values ascertained. It is a useful handmaid to the 
mother science. And although theologians have too ~— 
been the victims of mistaken ideas, it cannot be so truly 
said of their science as of philosophy that ‘it is an intellectual 


museum of lost causes.’ - 
III 


We do not apologize for the all too common intolerance 
and not infrequent incompetence of theologians. They have 
been arrogant. They have been narrow and dangerously 
exclusive. They have perhaps been inclined to over-despise 
intellectual process with the disastrous result that the ‘ idea 
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of God’ in its practical bearing on human life has not in- 
frequently been presented to the younger intellectuals by 
men whose minds have not been steadied by theistic faith. 
But this has been due largely to the fact that they have been 
driven to the defensive by an equally arrogant position on 
the part of philosophers, and the greater tolerance of today 
towards the religious thinker is giving him opportunity to 
adjust himself. Consequently he is finding time to show 
that modern theology has much in it that on grounds of 
‘pure reason’ makes for belief as at least a possible intellectual 
Peony That is to say, theism is not regarded as disproved; 
rather, the theist is probably dominant among our modern 
philosophers. But that is not enough. The Christian theo- 
logian is alive to the fact that an intellectual assent to the 
probability of the existence of a personal God over-ruling 
life does not carry us very far. It is devoid of redemptive 
power. It may possess the intellect but it does not enslave 
the passions, nor direct the will, nor control the heart! It 
: belief without faith. It is acquiescence without devotion. 
This argument will of course seem like ‘sounding brass’ to 
the pure intellectualist—if there is such a being—but it is 
part of the content of Christian piety that must be reckoned 
bert by the unprejudiced student of religion. It is an axiom 
of faith, to every Christian who has ‘reasoned out’ his 
foundations, that belief as he knows it is beyond the compre- 
hension of those who, unlike himself, have not experienced it! 
Experience is coming into its own even in philosophy. 
Schweitzer maintains that the failure of civilization is to 
be laid at the door of philosophy. Certainly the Christian 
poten will be prompt to agree that philosophy has failed to 


redeem humanity from itself—if, indeed, that was ever its 


= but he will insist that if civilization has failed 
the failure must be laid at the feet of those who professing 
Christian faith have not fulfilled its obligations! Schweitzer 
overestimates the power of philosophy to influence the rack. 


As a system essentially intellectual it can never be anything 
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more than ibs-hobls of the few. But this very admission 
3 e collapse of philosophy as a redemptive force constitutes 

a challenge to the theologians to enter the field of pure 
jaan for the express purpose of working out a ground 


plan of thought, not as a covert apologetic so much as a 


contribution to intellectual life from the foundations of faith. 
I do not mean the upbuilding of a philosophical theory from 
the a priori basis of Christianity—that has been well done 
and serves a different purpose. I mean that the problems of 
thought should be attacked from philosophical principles by 
men who have passed through the Christian experience. 
There is in existence no adequate attempt of a modern 
Catholic mind to accomplish such a task. It is left to the 
professed agnostic—who, just because he is ‘ professed,’ has an 
incurable bias in the opposite direction—to make almost every 
worthwhile contribution to modern philosophy. Bishop 
Gore’s Belief in God and Belief in Christ set out to build up 
a basis of belief in revealed religion. His work ‘holds a 
brief for Christ.’ It presupposes an acquaintance with theo- 
logical controversy. Yet its great strength lies in its appeal 
to the very principles upon which the philosopher builds. 
It strikes back to root principles; it starts as close as is. 
humanly possible to the tabula rasa, certainly as close as the > 
best thinkers have ever succeeded in doing. But what we 
q 
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require, if we are to influence intellectuals to whom the very 
term ‘theology’ is anathema, is something that has nothing» 
of the theological scent about it. We need a constructive 
contribution to what these men, however mistakenly, call 
‘pure philosophy’ from a solid thinker with the theological 
backing and sure vision of an H. R. Mackintosh or a Gore. 
Every thinker must start from an a priori basis of some sort; 
none can start more surely than he whose mind has passed 
through the illuminant of faith in our Blessed Lord as the 
Master of Life. 
Philosophy has been defined as ‘thought about reality,’ | 
and I do not know that one can find a better definition. 
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The definition is sufficiently true to bring theology, the study 
of the supreme Reality, within its scope. Religion and 
philosophy are alike, though in different degrees, conscious- 
ness of the Absolute. The former attains to this conscious- 
ness mainly through experience. The latter aims at its 
achievement through the more or less precarious route of the 
sweat and blood of intellectual labour and laboratory experi- 
ment. The former has an awareness of the Absolute which 
it expresses in theological terms; it knows, through the real 
experience of personality in contact with personality, when it 
has arrived,—and theology is the description of the process 
of arrival. It can be said, with reservations, that theology 
records the fruit of experience and so is not very largely 
experimental. The latter can never be sure whether it has 
arrived at something or whether it has merely discovered a 
deity of its own making. Religion discovers reality. Phi- 

losophy struggles to build it up out of ‘the matter of adel? 


IV 


Thinking as a theologian must under the prejudice of _ 


Christianity, one can see in the long line of the philosophers 
since Heraclitus attempted to define his Jogos only a series of 
brilliant failures to get closer to the Absolute. With the 
Absolute as the goal we see no development in the sense of 
progress; Plato is as close to the knowledge of God as any 
of the moderns. What we see is rather the successive 
invalidation of a series of methods. There is gain, but it is 
the gain that comes through the elimination of ideas that 
have served their day, the gradual narrowing down of the 
lines of investigation. There is of course a sense in which 
philosophy is creative, but it is so in the narrower evolutionary 
sense only—the fittest survives! And here the theologian 
will be quick to recognize that the abandonment of certain 
methods in which philosophers have taken delight has often 
been due to the impact of theological ideas. Deism, more a 
philosophy than a theology, met its death blow at the hands 
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of Butler. Butler was the biggest force in the philosophical 
theology of his day and his influence indirectly penetrates 
the whole of European thought. I do not suppose that 
Goethe was a student of Butler, but without his work the 
poet-philosopher would scarcely have written— 


Was war’ ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse, 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse. 


And if the repudiation of Deism led the philosophical world 
into a thoroughgoing Pantheism, it was at least an upward 
step, for there is a religious appeal in the latter which is 
utterly missing from the absentee God of the Deists. Pan- 
theism went only half way, but it was a half-truth that 
produced a host of mystics who have inestimably benefited 
religion. And Paley, inadequate and impossible though he 
is today, is only ‘inadequate and impossible’ because his 
entirely successful attacks upon the sceptical philosophy of 
Hume’s followers drove the philosophers forward to higher 
ground. I suppose the modern theologians who (in con- 
junction with our greater scientists) have discredited ma- 
terialism as a philosophy of life will in turn be ‘out of date’; 
but they have played their effective part in the stimulation 
of both science and philosophy to the exploration of new 
fields. 

These are but illustrations in brief of a noble duty that the 
theologian must undertake. There is a standing challenge to 
those Christian thinkers possessed of adequate equipment to 
enter the field of constructive philosophy, to bring their 
genius to bear upon the great problems that agitate the 
schools, to turn the tide of thought into definitely theistic 
channels. Otherwise the ‘Absolute’ must continue to be 
illusive and philosophy end only in despair. There is ob- 
viously something wrong when so outstanding a genius as 
Benedetto Croce comes to regard the traditional method of 
philosophy as a delusion, and turns to history—‘the cordial 
for drooping spirits’—as if to blot it from his mind! Surely, 
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if anything is obvious in the thought of our day, it is a growing 
dissatisfaction with science and philosophy as roads to the 
end. Hence theology as the great syncretism has its oppor- 
tunity as never before. There are some words of Professor 
Gwatkin with which I would close: 


The word of science to religion seems everywhere the same. The highest — 
ideals may be true, but the lower must be false. So science has been a destroying 
spirit, and has filled the temple of truth with its ruins. But the things she has 
destroyed were only idols. Religion—the highest ideal—she has placed on a 
firmer throne than ever. 


3 The Knowledge of God, II, p. 278. 
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The Outline of Christ Vol. I, The Birth of 
Christianity, pp. xxiv + 429; Vol. II, The Builders of the Church, pp. xxiv 
+ 505; Vol. III, The Rise of the Modern Churches, pp. xxiv + 552; Vol. IV, 
Christianity and Modern Thought, pp. xxv + 501; Vol. V, Christianity Today 
and Tomorrow, pp. xxvi + 411. New York: Bethlehem Publishers, Inc. 
(Dodd, Mead, Distributors), 1926. Set, $25.00; volumes, $5.00 each. 


The Outline of Christianity owes its existence to the genius 
and persistence of a devoted Christian publicist, Mr. R. 
Harold Paget, whose lamented death came before the final 
volume was through the press. In an age of ‘Outlines,’ as 
ours has been called, it seemed to him desirable that Christi- 
anity should be presented in a popular yet accurate way 
similar to the ‘Outlines’ of Science, Art, and Literature. 
With this idea in mind he proceeded to interest a group of 
persons whose enthusiastic support would—and did—enable 
him to carry the idea into realization. Next, the interest of a 
group of scholars, each a specialist in his field and each 
capable of writing popularly, was engaged, and the plan 
was organized with Mr. Paget as Editorial Director. Five 
vo'umes were projected, under the editorship of the following: 
Vol. I, Professors E. F. Scott and B. S. Easton; II, Professor 
F. J. Foakes Jackson; III, Dean Shailer Mathews; IV, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell; V, Dr. John H. Finley. Each 
MS submitted was gone over carefully not only by the editor 
or editors of the volume, but also by an Editorial Board who 
scrutinized it with the utmost care. The result justifies the 
method: the freshness of individual production is retained 
along with the reliability of a group-judgment. None of the 
onesidedness of the single author dealing with a huge subject 
remains (Mr. Wells’ defect in the Outline of History); on the 
other hand the flatness and staleness of a committee com- 
position is not to be found in this work (the defect of certain 
well-known texts in religious education, e.g.). Mr. Paget’s 
292 
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idea was a brilliant one; its successful execution is likewise a 
tribute to his genius. 

The set as a whole (though single volumes may be pur- 
chased) should be placed in every High School, College, and 
Public Library, in every Church School or Parish Library, 
in the rector’s study and in the homes of Christian people— 
certainly wherever there are children and young people. 
Indeed, we cannot think of a better way in which funds left 
for the promotion of Christian knowledge might be spent 
than in making this work known and accessible to ordinary 
readers and unprofessional students. 

We have not space to discuss the multitude of subjects 
treated, or even to give more than a rough list of the contents. 
Vol. I treats the origins of Christianity, the Life and Work of 
our Lord, the spread of the new message, St. Paul, Christi- 
anity and the Roman Empire, and the making of the New 
Testament. Excellent summaries are given, and fine illustra- 
tions accompany the text. Vol. II traces the history to the 
era of the Reformation, giving a clear and well-written 
account of the general progress—amid manifold diversities— 
of the Church down to 1527. Vol. III tells the story of the 
Reformation, the evolution of religious liberty, Christianity 
and democracy, Christian Missions, and present religious 
tendencies—especially the scientific and the social. Vol. IV 
carries on the account and deals with Christianity and 
modern thought as seen in Science, Philosophy, Sociology, 
the Arts, Biblical Criticism, the study of other religions, and 
mystical experience. Vol. V is a rich presentation of various 
perspectives in viewing the Christianity of Today and To- 
morrow: the individual, the community, the nations, the 
races, Christendom as seen by other faiths (Jewish, Moslem, 
and Hindu), Christianity and the Churches, and Christianity 
- and Civilization. Throughout, Christianity is presented as 
‘the story of our civilization’; and the illustrations, many of 
them in color, are intended to convey the same message, viz., 
that our present civilization owes its best elements, and its 
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hope of better, | to the Christian religion. The illustrations, 
some of which might be severely criticized were the book 
intended solely for adults, must really be studied from the 
viewpoint of their educational purpose—whereupon several 
weighty justifications come to the fore. 

The worthiness of the purpose lying behind the work needs 
no commendation: everyone is aware of the immense need 
for definite, trustworthy, and at the same time inspiring 
information about the Christian religion. What we wish to 
commend is the worthiness of the performance. The work 
has been done—.e., both written and critically supervised— 
by first class scholars, and though ‘popular’ in style and easy 
to read is a repository of accurate information attractively 
presented. | FREDERICK C. GRANT 


A New Standard Bible Dictionary. Ed. by M. W. Jacobus, E. E. Nourse, and A. 
C.Zenos. Completely revised and enlarged. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1925, pp. xxiv + 965. Cloth, $7.50; buckram, $8.50; leather, $12.50. 

For eighteen years the Standard Bible Dictionary has lived 
up to its name, providing in handy, single-volume compass 
all the information the ordinary reader requires upon biblical 
subjects. One of its great advantages is its numerous (500) 
maps and illustrations. For religious educational purposes, 
e.g., these were worth far more than the space they took in 
additional reading matter. Illustrated Bible Dictionaries 
have too often been unreliable and out-of-date; the up-to-date 
ones have been too often unillustrated. The Standard com- 
bines the merits of both and, especially in its new form, 
cannot be too highly recommended to Church School teachers, 
librarians, and pastors. 

The new edition is a complete revision of the original, with 
45 more pages, and two excellent introductory chapters: 
‘The Approach to the Bible,’ by J. E. McFadyen (O.T.) and 
James Moffatt (N.T.). The work has been handled by the 
three editors in collaboration with over fifty other American, 
British, and German scholars. T rhe bibliographies are up-to- 
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date, and the latest discoveries and conclusions (e.g., the 
date of the Fall of Nineveh, 612 B.C.) have been incorporated ; 
of course, some excellent work published in 1925 appeared too 
‘toe for notice—which only means that biblical science is 
progressive and ‘never continueth [at least for long] in one 
stay.’ Among the new maps there is an excellent one of 
Modern Palestine (British Mandate), giving the political 
divisions, highways, second-class roads, and trails. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that the work is a scholarly, 

é scientific, and, since opposing points of view are fairly cited 
| where important, unbiassed presentation of modern knowl- 
edge in the biblical field. FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume IV, The Persian Empire and the West. 
Ed. by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, and F. E. Adcock. New York: Macmillan, 


_ 1926, pp. xxiii + 698, with 2 tables. $9.50 
Volume IV carries on the brilliant succession of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History and is of even more general interest 
than its predecessors. It introduces us to the Persian Empire 
- its central theme—if such it can be called—is the great 
conflict between East and West forever symbolized in Mara- 
thon and Thermopyle. The late Buchanan Gray introduces 
the theme in Chapter I, on the Foundation and Extension of 
the Persian Empire. This is followed by three chapters on 
the Greek world, the Athenian Reforms and Athens under 
the Tyrants, by F. E. Adcock, and the Outer Greek World in 
the Sixth Century, by P. N. Ure—the age between the 
colonization and the fifth-century Athenian Empire. G. F. 
Hill contributes a brief but thoroughly expert account of 
Coinage from its origin to the Persian Wars—which will be 
much illustrated in the volume of plates which is to accompany 

Vols. I-IV of the History. 

The next five chapters, by E. M. Walker, G. B. Gray, M. 
Cary, and J. A. R. Munro, carry on the story without inter- 
ruption through the crisis. Marathon, Xerxes’ invasion, and 
the deliverance are recounted with careful attention to topo- 
graphical and chronological details, yet with a style that 
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makes clear the enormous issues involved. The Battle of 


Marathon is dated 491 by Mr. Munro, but we are not 
required to listen to a long digression giving his reasons—a 
footnote suffices. No extraordinary strategic skill is read into 
the action—indeed, the genius of the Greek commander is 
seen in his turning a blunder into an opportunity of victory 
(p. 247). 

We turn now to the more distant West, to Carthage and 
Sicily, and Italy in the Etruscan age—chapters by R. Hack- 
forth, R. S. Conway, and S. Casson. Chapter XIII gives a 
thorough discussion of the Indo-European communities and 
the linguistic evidence; the one before is an account of 
Etruscan religion and art of much importance for the later 
development, to be traced in Vol. V. 

Professor Bury writes Chap. XIV, on Greek Literature 
from the Eighth Century to the Persian Wars—a difficult 
period brilliantly and beautifully lighted up by a master- 
scholar. Mr. Cornford is thoroughly at home in the Mystery 
Religions and Pre-Socratic Philosophy (Chap. XV), and has 
stated attractively and convincingly the view already familiar 
in his volume, From Religion to Philosophy. Professor J. D. 
Beazley writes Chap. XVI, on Early Greek Art. The usual 
full bibliography and index conclude the volume. 

The Cambridge Ancient History is now half-done, since it is 
to be complete in eight volumes and end with Constantine’s 
victory in A.D. 324. Already it is a great and monumental 
achievement, and will remain for decades to come an in- 
dispensable work to everyone concerned with ancient history 
—whether of theology, philosophy, art, religion, sociology, or 
the broad general advance of human culture. For the world- 
backgrounds of biblical and early Christian history, it sums 
up present-day scholarship in a most convenient and reliable 
manner,  — FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Song of Songs—A Symposium. By M. L. Margolis, J. A. Montgomery, W. 
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The Commercial Museum, 1924, pp. 120. 
This little book by members of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia tackles one of the most interesting problems of Old 
Testament interpretation. Professor Margolis contributes an 
essay on ‘How the Song of Songs entered the Canon.’ While 
this essay contains nothing that is new, yet the facts are 
presented in such a way that every student will be thankful 
for this brief and interesting treatment. Professor Mont- 

gomery writes on ‘The Song of Songs in Early and Medizval 
Christian Use.’ In this essay the author has brought to- 
gether some interesting information which is not easy of 
access and for which the student of the Song of Songs will 
be grateful. 

Professor Hyde contributes an interesting essay on the 
‘Greek Analogies to the Song of Songs.’ This again contains 
a great deal of uncommon information. Professor Edgerton’s 
_ essay, ‘The Hindu Song of Songs,’ is also an interesting subject 
from the standpoint of the history of religions. But perhaps 
the most thought-provoking and stimulating essay is that of 
Professor Meek entitled ‘The Song of Songs and the Fertility 
_ Cult.” While many statements made by Meek may not 
stand the test of deeper study, yet Meek points the way to 
_an interesting interpretation and understanding of the book. 
The final essay by the editor, W. H. Schoff, is quite unusual 
in its content in that it treats the subject from a novel and 
unusual point of view. It is entitled, ‘The Offering-Lists in 
the Song and their Political Significance.” The whole series 
is well worth while. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Psalmists. Essays on their Religious Experience and Teaching, their Social 
Background and their Place in the Development of Hebrew Psalmody. By 
Hugo Gressmann, H. Wheeler Robinson, T. H. Robinson, G. R. Driver, A. M. 
Blackman. Ed. with Int. by D. C. Simpson. New York: Oxford, 1926, pp. 
197. $2.50. 

This volume is a collection of public lectures delivered at 


Oxford early in 1926. The choice of subjects and the selection 


W. Hyde, F. Edgerton, T. J. Meek; ed. by W. H. Schoff. Philadelphia: 
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of the lecturers is due to Professor Simpson, , but each essay 
is the independent work of its author. No one of them, 
apparently, had any essay of his collaborators before him 
when he wrote. 

Naturally we find some divergence of view between the 
writers. Mr. Driver, for instance, is much less inclined than 
Professor Gressmann to recognise instances of Hebrew borrow- 
ing from Babylonian Psalms, while unlike Dr. T. H. Robinson 
he is sceptical towards Mowinckel’s theory that the Accession 
Psalms were sung at an annual festival. But there is a 
general agreement in the way of regarding the Psalter that 
is nothing less than striking. All the contributors take the 
view that many of the Psalms are in their origin pre-exilic. 
Again, the ‘‘I”’ of the Psalter is regarded as on the whole 
personal, though Principal H. W. Robinson, quoting C. G. 
Montefiori, reminds us that the personality has in it a 
corporate element that detracts from the purely human 
interest of the Psalms. 

Some interesting individual views may be mentioned. 
Professor Gressmann, on the basis of Amos 6:5, pushes 
Hebrew Psalmody back to David and even beyond David. 
The psalms in the prophetic writings he regards as inspired by 


psalms already being sung in the prophets’ davs. ‘‘ Psalmody 
is as old as Israel’s religion, even older than Moses.” Dr. 
T. H. Robinson finds in the Psalter ‘‘surprisiagly little that 
we cau call genuine eschatology.”’ ‘The belief in a nobler 


destiny for the individuai beyond the grave”’ is ‘“‘one of the 
rarest thoughts in our Psalter’’ but ‘‘we have more than a 
suggestion of it in Ps. 49.’’ Principal Robinson inclines to 
differ with him as to this psalm but agrees that ‘‘we seem to 
be nearer a genuine doctrine of immortality in the 73d Psalm.” 
Perhaps the most thoroughgoing piece of work in the book 
is that of Mr. Driver, whose conclusion that Babylonian 
hymns and psalms exercised no ‘‘real influence on the work 
of the Hebrew Psalmists” is backed by an imposing array of 
citations. 
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Though it suffers from the disunity and sketchiness in- 
evitable in such a collection of independent essays, the book 
is in the main well written and serves to bring together in a 
serviceable way some of the newer thought upon the Psalms. 

FLEMING JAMES 


The Psalter in Life, Worship, and History. By Adam C. Welch. New York: 

Oxford, 1926, pp. 118. $1.75. 

Four lectures read to the Vacation School for O. T. Study 
in King’s College Hostel during September 1925. Marked 
by freshness and originality of thought, they contain much 
excellent material presented in a warm and appealing way. 
The little book is at once scholarly and religious. Its style 
has real beauty. 

Dr. Welch is convinced of the thoroughgoing liturgical 
nature of the Psalter. Though the Psalms were in the first 
instance written by individuals, they became the official forms 
by whose recitation ritual acts must be accompanied in the 
temple worship. Viewed in this light, the Psalter records 
a compromise between collaborating priests and prophets. 
While the old, largely outgrown ritual was insisted on, the 
liturgical accompaniment directed the worshipper’s attention 
away from the ceremonies to his own inner relation to God. 
For the Psalms are contemporaneous with the golden age of 
prophecy and set forth the prophets’ attitude to the cult. 
The reason why, unlike other ancient liturgical compositions, 
they still retain their hold on men is just this inwardness. 

One feels that Dr. Welch pushes the liturgical theory too 
hard, but such excess is perhaps commendable in a Presby- 
terian nor does it constitute an actual blemish in what is an 
excellent book. FLEMING JAMES 


The Beginning of the New Testament Translated by William Tyndale, 1525. Fac- 
simile of the Unique Fragment of the Uncompleted Cologne Edition with an 
Introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1926, pp. xxii + 80. $7.00. 


Fifty-five years ago Edward Arber published a photo- 
lithographed facsimile of the unique fragment of Tyndale’s 
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of the Grenville Library at the British Museum. Arber’s 
lengthy preface was a painstaking study of the evidence 
concerning Tyndale’s first publication, and is still the best 
statement of the whole matter, though today in need of 
numerous corrections in detail. The facsimile, unfortunately, 
leaves something to be desired, for, in Arber’s own words, 
“‘In the original, as might naturally be anticipated, some of 
the lines and letters are faded and broken. With the view 
of facilitating their perusal, all these rotten letters have been 
made perfect, and the Text printed black and sharp.” 

Mr. Pollard’s new facsimile represents no such desire to 
improve on the original fragment, and those who have been 
so fortunate as to inspect that precious book can testify to 
the perfect accuracy of the reproduction. There will be no 
occasion for another facsimile. The editor has prefixed a 
most useful Hexapla of Mt. V, giving the texts of Tyndale’s 
revision of 1535, the Great, Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles, the 
Rheims New Testament and the King James Version. Here 
he who runs may read the facts of our indebtedness to the 
first translator, for, as Pollard says, ‘‘the ‘Authorized Version’ 
of 1611 . . . alike in language, rhythm, and cadence, is fully 
ninety per cent. his.” 

Pollard’s introduction, neither so long nor so laborious as 
Arber’s, is an admirable brief account of the history of the 
book and its author. On one important and one minor 
point it may be questioned. The latter is the statement 
(p. xx) that Tyndale “was enticed from the house of the 
English merchants at Antwerp, and beyond the walls of the 
free city, and as soon as he lost its protection was arrested.” 
One wonders what may be the basis for this contradiction of 
the vivid narrative in Fox’s Acts and Monuments, probably 
from the hand of Tyndale’s Antwerp host, Thomas Poyntz. 
Here it is told how Tyndale was arrested as he stepped out of 
Poyntz’s house. So far as the reviewer knows, there was no 
legal obstacle to Tyndale’s arrest within the city of Antwerp, 
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he being neither a citizen nor a member of the English 
Merchants’ Company. 

Far more important is Pollard’s view that this first printing 
of Tyndale’s translation was not completed after its dramatic 
interruption at Cologne, but published in two forms, one 
that of the extant ‘fragment,’ and one carried as far as the 
end of St. Mark. This view is based on two confessions of 
heretics arrested in England in 1528, and on a reference in a 
letter of 1527. The inference from one of these confessions 
is retracted in an inserted note on p. xi (which itself is ques- 
tionable as involving the date of 1526/7 for a work of Tyn- 
dale’s probably dating from 1522). The remaining con- 
fession, like the first, more probably refers to old Lollard 
manuscript books, and the letter in question seems more 
naturally to refer to a complete New Testament. Despite 
the great authority of Mr. Pollard, the old view that the 
Grenville fragment is indeed a fragment seems sounder. 
The quarto begun at Cologne was completed elsewhere and 


published. 
The Greek word on p. xix deserves an accent, and ‘1535’ is 
misprinted ‘1835’ on p. xxi. NorMAN B. NASH 


The Economic Background of the Gospels. By Frederick C. Grant. New York: 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926, pp. 156. $2.50. 

This book was badly needed. That the Gospel history 
cannot be detached from the political, social and economic 
facts of the time does not need saying and frequent attempts 
have been made in recent years to effect a proper coordination. 
As to political history our information is probably sufficiently 
complete, on social history something has been done, although 
we do not yet know all that we should. And now, practically 
as a pioneer, Dr. Grant attacks the economic problem. 

The major part of his volume (pages 54-110) is devoted to 
the data, which are preceded by just enough of the political 
history to make them intelligible. And the chapter headings 
show the necessary divisions of the subject: The land and its 
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products, labor, trade, finance, population, government and 
taxation, and religious dues. Palestine was almost entirely 
agricultural, and the farms were worked largely by hired 
labor; in this regard the district was unique among the 
countries of the day which depended chiefly on slaves. The 
number of wealthy freemen was consequently small and they 
were found chiefly in connection with the administration or 
the tax gathering; hence a rich man as such was under a 
certain amount of moral suspicion. There was little the 
country could export and it presumably had a poor “trade 
balance.’”” By way of some compensation, however, it was 
crossed by great commercial roads which yielded a rich 
revenue in customs duties. Thanks to Rome’s insistence, the 
currency was stable. There was a fair banking system. 
There are no certain data on the density of population but 
that the country held all it could possibly support is certain. 

The Roman taxation was burdensome but would not have 
been insupportable if it had stood alone. The difficulty was 
that it did not stand alone; the Jews were subjected to a 
second taxation for religious purposes. The various Penta- 
teuchal codes provide schemes of tithes and offerings which, 
taken singly, are not excessive. But these separate codes 
were gathered into a common Torah, which the scribes 
understood cumulatively and interpreted by adding all the 
demands of all the codes together: Dr. Grant gives the 
appalling results on pages 94-96. So, except in the Sabbatical 
year a farmer was obliged to pay two full tithes (20%) before 
he met his other religious dues, the local civil taxes and the 
exactions of the Romans! And the scribes taught that these 
religious demands were irreformable, since they stood in the 
Pentateuch; whoever failed to fulfill them became auto- 
matically an outcast. 

Agriculturalists were consequently forced off the land, to 
take up other occupations or to emigrate from Palestine 
altogether. This reacted on town dwellers by raising the 
cost of food and making famine an ever present danger. We 
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need look no further for causes of the anarchy in the 50’s that 
led straight to the war with Rome. Nor need we look further 
for the causes that threw men back on apocalyptic hopes and 
made the multitude ready to follow any Messianic pretender 
who promised deliverance. And Dr. Grant doubts if the 
best Roman administration in the world could have done 
much to avert the final catastrophe. 

The general justice of all this is so obvious, when once said, 
that one wonders why the point has not been made before. 
And we are grateful to Dr. Grant for clarifying this most 
important problem. He does not of course mean to neglect 
the political or religious sides, which naturally played their 
parts, but these have been treated so often that they can be 
passed over in a special monograph like this. Henceforth no 
one can write on New Testament times in Palestine without 
bringing to the front the misery caused by ecclesiastical 
indifference to economic laws—which is another way of saying 
that no one can afford to neglect this book. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to Christ’s attitude 
to the economic problem. And Dr. Grant rightly pictures 
this attitude as negative; Christ refused to be drawn into the 
struggle and turned men’s minds elsewhere, the only practical 
course for the moment. ‘Instead of a programme of social 
reform or political revolution, He launched a revolutionary 
spiritual and ethical movement, whose full and final fruits 
must certainly include political, economic, social reformation, 
but which in itself involves vastly more than this” (pages 
140-141). 

A couple of interesting questions are suggested by Dr. 
Grant’s treatment. Did the scribal ‘‘heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne”’ to Jesus’ mind include the financial 
demands of the official teachers? And, among the ‘‘sinners”’ 
whom He received, were there many who through sheer 
inability to pay the tithes had allowed themselves to be 


excommunicated? Burton Scott EAsTon 
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Plotin: Forschungen tiber die plotinische Frage, Plotins Entwicklung und sein 
System. By Fritz Heinemann. Leipzig: Meiner, 1921, pp. xiii + 318. 

M. 6 (bound, 9). 


_ The author sees much of importance in Plotinus’ philosophy 
for German thought, both past (the Romanticists) and present 
(Natorp, Scheler, Lask), and for philosophy generally at the 
present day (e.g., Bergson and James—and the tendency 
away from strictly rational scientific thought toward In- 
tuition, the ‘Irrational,’ and Religion). Yet he seeks no 
mere revival of Neoplatonism: what is dead in it is really 
dead, beyond revival; what is living will continue to create 
new forms of life for itself. Among the latter he finds “the 
effort to attain a unified view of the world (not necessarily 
monistic), the attempt to symbolize the world-process, the 
recognition of the ‘Irrational,’ the positive valuation of the 
religious, the strong emphasis upon the ethical, and a certain 
transformation of the basic ideas of Neoplatonism such as 
German Romanticism foreshadowed.” 

The introductory historical chapter sets the system in 
clear perspective, Philo’s influence being properly recognized. 
Then follows a discussion of ‘the Plotinian problem,’ with 
an attempt by means of ‘higher criticism’ to set the Enneads 
in chronological order and excise unauthentic passages. One 
is reminded of the eighteenth and nineteenth century criticism 
of Plato, and of the N. T., especially the former when a 
number of difficult and discordant passages are referred to 
later ‘school discussions’ of Plotinian points. One wonders 
if in the end these will not be accepted, like several of the 
Platonic Dialogues and certain of the Pauline Epistles. 

On the foundation of a reconstructed chronology, Plotinus’ 
development is traced through three main stages, from the 
exegesis of Plato to the final independent philosophy of the 
master of anew school. This also seems a bit too scharfsinnig. 

Part III is a careful exposition of Plotinus’ system of 
thought; and here the author is clearly right in maintaining 
that its key is not to be found in the doctrine of emanation 
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(since only some of his metaphors point in this direction), 
but rather in a dialectic of opposites, chiefly ‘the One’ and 
‘Matter.’ This dialectic is traced through the logical, cosmic, 
theological, epistemological, ethical, and zsthetic ranges of 
Plotinus’ thought. FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Richard Hooker. A Study of His Theology. By L.S. Thornton. N. Y.: Mac- 

millan, 1924, pp. 6 + 128. 

The subject is the Theology of Hooker. It is written from 
the standpoint of the Catholic Theology. But it seems that 
Catholic Theology is not the same as Anglo-Catholic The- 
ology. It is not the Theology of the great Anglican authors 
who are the ornament of the English Church. It is more in 
accord with Roman Theology, and one can fancy the astonish- 
ment of the broad-minded Hooker at finding himself in such 
company. 

The author deals thoroughly with the writings of Hooker, 
and he does not conceal the agreement of Hooker in some 
points of doctrine with the Continental Reformers. He also 
mentions, what was well known, Hooker’s indebtedness to 
Aquinas, who in turn was influenced by Aristotle, with his 
doctrine of the ‘‘mean.’”” A man so trained would avoid 
extremes. The Puritan position would have offended his 
sense of proportion. 

The author traces with thoroughness the development of 
the thought of Hooker in his great work The Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, and the book will serve as an introduction to 
the study of Hooker’s book. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the sixth, ‘‘ Persons 
and Things.”’ The point is that the Catholic religion teaches 
the ministry of “‘things’’ to ‘‘persons,” and thus emphasizes 
the sacramental system, the ministry of the material to the 
spiritual. The Puritans, on the other hand, placed the 
emphasis on the believer’s experience through faith. The 
logical outcome would be that the value of the sacraments 
would be chiefly, if not entirely, the idea which they sug- 
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gested. The efficacy is in the Word. Hooker, on the other 
hand, teaches that there is an objective force and efficacy in 
the sacraments. The author is fair and quotes the well- 
known sentence of Hooker: ‘The real presence of Christ’s 
most blessed body and blood is not therefore to be sought 
for in the sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the 
sacrament.’’ He also says that Hooker accepted the view of 
Calvin (p. 84). 

It cannot be said that the author is entirely accurate in his 
treatment of the Continental Reformers. One receives the 
impression that they are entirely subjective and do not 
assign proper value to organized Christianity. He is respect- 
fully referred to the Reforming standards of belief, such as 
the Augsburg Confession and the Westminster Confession, 
and he will find that they teach the objective value of Church 
and sacraments. 

For the author there are only two classes, Catholics and 
Protestants. The Catholics are not Protestants and the 
Protestants are not Catholics. The English Church is 
Catholic and not Protestant. It is a pity that he does not 
agree with that stalwart High Churchman—Archbishop Laud, 
who said: ‘The Church of England is Protestant too.” 
(Works, II, 328.) D. F. DAvigEs 


Sharing in Creation. By W. Cosby Bell. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 


In this volume, the Bohlen lectures for 1925, Dr. Bell 
tries to provide an underlying philosophy which will relate 
the Christian religion to present-day thought and present- 
day problems. But this does not mean for him any watering 
down of Christianity. ‘‘To discuss the purpose of the world,” 
he says, ‘‘without using the meanings that have come to us 
through the Incarnation, to discuss the problem of suffering 
without using the light that falls upon it from the cross— 
that is as if one sought to open the door without using the 
key.” 

This is wholly admirable. But here and there we seem 
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to detect the subtle poison of absolute idealism. He speaks 
(p. 128) as if reality somehow depends on what we think 
and what wedo. And there is a tendency to confuse practical 
problems with intellectual problems. He says (p. 11) that 
“no problem of life is at present completely soluble on the 
level of thought alone.””’ What we actually want—insofar as 
we write books—is an intellectually satisfying solution of — 
intellectual problems. And it is most certainly true that 

we cannot solve all our intellectual problems. It is also 
true that progressive experience of life often brings new 
material that contributes to solutions. But why not leave it 
at that? There seems to be a fundamental confusion in the 
suggestion that “‘solutions’’ may be found on ‘“‘levels”’ other 
than that of thought. 

But in spite of this Dr. Bell develops his point of view 
with a large amount of sound sense and moral fervor, illus- 
trating what he has to say with much interesting material 
which bears witness to an extensive background of general 
reading. The book is of a sort to make one a better man 
and a better Christian for having read it. C. L. STREET 


Die Mystik und das Wort: der Gegensatz zwischen moderner Religionsauffassung und 
christlichen Glauben dargestellt an der Theologie Schleiermachers. By Emil 
Brunner. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1924, pp. iv + 396. M. 11. 


Schleiermacher is the symbol of modern liberal theology. 
A criticism of Schleiermacher is a criticism of modern liberal 
theology, for he has ruled it a whole century. Professor 
Brunner of Zurich is a champion of a new movement arising 
in continental Protestantism, which undertakes to put an 
end to this reign. In form, his book is a searching analysis 
of Schleiermacher’s ideas on religion; in essence it is the thesis 
that the great nineteenth-century development of idealistic 
theology is radically opposed to the faith of the Bible and 
the Reformers, and is therefore anti-Christian. Those who 
know the work of Karl Barth will recognize in Emil Brunner 
simply ‘‘more of the same.’’ And there is now a whole school 
of like-minded young theologians. — 
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Schleiermacher’s general position may be called (for brevity) 
= It is not what we all mean by mysticism, but— 


what do we all mean by mysticism? At any rate, this 
“‘mysticism”’ includes these familiar views: religion is not 

_ knowing not willing, but feeling, closely akin to feeling for 
beauty, especially music; the intensity of the feeling is the 

measure of the religiousness of the person; more specifically 

it is the feeling of utter dependence, which brings harmony, 

peace, blessedness; in this feeling is God immanent, and 
theology is fundamentally systematic psychology of religion 


province, where it is secure against all rationalism and 
moralism, whether of orthodoxy or of the Enlightenment; 
in its province it is quite natural, and on the basis of its 
psychological naturalness it fits into a synthesis with the 
general naturalism inherited from the Enlightenment; phi- 
losophy and theology are met together, Kultur and Christi- 
anity have kissed each other; as civilization progresses, 
humanity will be more and more Christianized and Christi- 
anity humanized. 

Now this romantic, idealistic feeling-religion, after ruling 
the Protestant world (or perhaps only reflecting it) for a 
century, thinking of itself as the fulfilment of the true meaning 
of the Bible and the Reformers, is threatened with deposition 
by some of its own citizenry. (Of course idealism generally 
has been dethroned by acciamation.) 

Against the whole idea that religion—perhaps God—is, like 
Boston, a state of mind, an ineffable feeling, comes the claim 
that religion is faith, and faith is a hearkening to the Word, 
the Logos, which comes not from us but to us from outside, 
supernatural, super-rational, paradoxical, objective; religion 
is God-centered, not man-centered; the Word is catastrophic, 
not immanently progressive; Christianity is not an enthusi- 
astic optimism about the progress of civilization, but is the 
crisis, the doom of civilization. Theology, then, is not to be 
pursued as a psychology of religious experience, but as the 


religion thus localized in the esthetic function has its own 
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clearest possible reflection on revelation, which has come to 
us in Christ, the Word-made-flesh, and the Bible, the Word 
written. Quite a philosophy of word, of meaning (there is 
so much talk about talk nowadays!), of language as the 
essential note of spirit and personality, is suggested. But it 
is not put forth as a new philosophy—rather it is built up 
out of texts from the Bible, Zwingli, Calvin, and especially 
Luther. It appears to be part of the system not to offer any 
criterion of the genuineness of God’s Word as distinct from 
any other. 

This is not Fundamentalism, for it does not seem to care 
what “historicism”’ does to the Bible; it is not orthodoxy, 
for it resents what it calls the schoolmasterish substitution of 
human formulas for the revealed Word; it is not Catholicism, 
for it repudiates the mediation of religious experience through 
the Church (less Catholic than Schleiermacher here); but as 
between these and nineteenth-century German idealism, it 
infinitely prefers the former. 

The thought and diction are brilliant and daring, but one 
still wonders on what ground the ‘‘Word”’ is accepted as 
God’s Word. 

This review must conclude with an enthusiastic reference 
to an article by Professor Kruger on the “Theology of 
Crisis,” in the Harvard Theological Review for July, 1926, 
where the great significance of Brunner and of the whole 
movement is admirably elucidated, by one who knows it but 
on the whole distrusts it. M. B. STEWART 


The Idea of Faith in Christian Literature from the Death of St. Paul to the Close of the 
Second Century. By William H. P. Hatch. Strasbourg: Imprimerie Alsa- 
‘cienne, 1925. 

A thesis for obtaining the degree of Th.D., and sequel to 
the writer’s previous treatise, The Pauline Idea of Faith. 
The use by the several writers of the period indicated of six 
related words is traced. These words are pistis, pisteuein, 
pistos, apistia, apistein, and apistos. The work is done with 


minute thoroughness; and the result is an important the- 
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saurus, although one not wholly free from a misleading bias. 
This bias is due apparently to the writer’s underestimate of 
the part of intellectual belief in religion, and to a consequent 
tendency to put intellectual belief and religious trust in sharp 
antithesis—a tendency which comes into clear view in his 
conclusion. 

For purposes of analysis and mental distinction, the use of 
antitheses is important; but specialists are apt to mistake 
complementary aspects for separable contraries, and to as- 
sume too easily that when writers are dwelling upon one they 
are excluding the other. Belief in the truth of Christian 
doctrine and religious trust in the divine Persons therein 


declared are both essential to the full Christian idea of faith; 


and each, in its Christian form, implies the other. Trust 
without the intellectual antecedent of belief is blind; and 
belief which does not run into trust is like a tree without its 
proper fruit. The two go together and are both religious. 
Unintelligent religion, certain psychologists to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is defective, not less truly so than an in- 
tellectualism which is concerned only with the dry bones of 
mere orthodoxy. 

It is very misleading indeed to say that, “‘when religion is 
based upon belief of any sort, it inevitably tends to become 
intellectualistic or rationalistic.”” It would be more true to 
experience to say that, unless religion is based upon belief 
of some sort, it lacks guidance and security, inevitably tending 
to become blind and ineffective for the characteristic aim of 
religion—the aim of cultivating acceptable relations with the 
true God. True religion is religion determined by truth, and 
therefore requires belief in the truth involved for its successful 
development. F. J. HALL 


Can We Then Believe? Summary of Volumes on “‘ Reconstruction of Belief’’ and 
Reply to Criticisms. By Charles Gore. New York: Scribners, 1926, pp. 
xix + 231. $2.00. 

Bishop Gore weighs his words and, with a deliberate dignity 
that is itself impressive, sums up his Christian belief, that 
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God the primary Reality has revealed himself as supremely 
personal and social; that this revelation came as a gradual 
self-disclosure of God through (chiefly) the Prophets and our 
Lord, in whom the revelation reaches its climax; ‘that on 
the basis of this faith the real conclusions of science can be 
ireely accepted and welcomed,”’ since the scope of the biblical 
revelation and the scope of science are now more tolerantly 
understood; ‘that the Christian faith as historical rests 
upon a sound basis of historical evidence” (provided that 
scientific history does not rule out the supernatural); “that 
the Christian religion from its start was the religion of a 
sacramental Church;’” and that ‘‘a sane and balanced 
religious temper”’ calls for a synthesis of the intellectual, 
fnstitutional, and mystical elements of religion. 

Then follows an essay on the relations of religion, theology, 
and philosophy, in which, very sanely, the Bishop reminds 
us that philosophy is a late comer into human history, deals 
with experience which is vastly older than itself, and is 
merely ridiculous when it denies the reality of what man has 
long experienced; that religion, in particular the Christian 
religion, is matter of experience, and therefore philosophy 
should take it into adequate account; that we need a Christian 
philosophy, which will express the Christian creed in such a 
way as to show it capable of providing a “synoptic rationale 
of the universe of things.” (Bishop Temple, Dr. Relton, 
and others have begun to attempt this, of course, but the 
thing is still very much in the making.) 

The last section of the book consists of little notes on 
controverted matters, recent criticisms of the Bishop’s earlier 
books, and other miscellaneous items. 

There are a few matters in which the Bishop has modified 
positions formerly held by him. He now ceases to stand out- 
right for the longer text of St. Luke’s account of the Eucharist. 
He accepts the rendering ‘‘Interpreter’’ for “‘ Paraclete.’”’ He 
adds a quotation from Duchesne’s posthumous History to 
bring out the close connection of Neoplatonism and Mono- 
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physitism. But his main positions are reiterated and de- 


fended against new as against old objectors, for the most 
part persuasively and consistently with his whole point of 
view, which is the orthodox, Catholic point of view. 

There are, however, some favorite ideas of his which many 
of us will surely wish he had modified. He was criticized by 
Bishop Temple for laying too much weight upon the Prophets 
of Israel for proof of the personality of God; he now explains 
that he does not give them exclusive importance therein, but 
he has not substantially altered his statement of the case. 

The kenotic theory is again defended: the Bishop has an 
invincible dislike for the notion of “two simply juxta-posited 
activities and consciousnesses”’ in Christ, and so he seems to 
say that Christ had simply one consciousness, the divine 
consciousness self-limited. Had he then no human conscious- 
ness, or was human consciousness the same thing as divine 
consciousness self-limited? ‘‘What we there see is really 
God, but God .. . living . . . as one self-limited”’ (p. 194, 
substantialiy repeated below). What we see there is really 
Man, is it not? And what we do not see, but apprehend as 
“‘in the background,” is God the Infinite, eternally fulfilling 
his cosmic functions, including omniscience, personally united 
in Christ to the human and limited. The present reviewer 
thinks Bishop Temple’s summary will generally commend 
itself: ‘All these difficulties are avoided if we suppose that 
God the Son did indeed most truly live the life recorded in 
the Gospels, but added this to the other work of God.” 
The word ‘juxta-posited’ is indeed frightful, but it need not 
scare us into kenoticism. 

A mere detail in the case for John the son of Zebedee as 
author of the fourth Gospel appears in rebuttal of the objec- 
tion that the evangelist knew too much about Jerusalem for 
a Galilean. A flippant mind might epitomize the point 
thus: John caught fish; Jerusalem bought fish; therefore 
John may well have known Jerusalem. 

There are some veteran scholars who keep on changing as 
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fast as they ever did, or faster, even in fundamental beliefs. 
Other veterans, though they change in some details, grow 
steadily on, true to type, with essential organic oneness of 
life and thought. The Charles Gore of Lux Mundi is not 
contradicted but fulfilled by the Charles Gore of today. 
M. B. STEWART 


Foundations of Faith: II. Christological. By W. E. Orchard. New York: 

Doran, 1926. $1.75. 

This is sequel to I. Theological, previously published; and, 
with two more volumes, the series is intended to cover the 
whole ground of Christian Theology. Dr. Orchard is the 
most eminent, perhaps, of the so-called ‘Free Catholics’ of 
Great Britain, who seek to combine loyalty to the historic 
Catholic Faith with Protestant affiliations. The position is 
illogical, but represents a very significant, even though in- 
complete, movement towards recovery by Protestants of the 
things lost by them in the violence of their sixteenth-century 
recoil from medizval abuses and accretions of doctrine. 

This series, as far as it has gone, shows that Dr. Orchard 
at least is very thorough in his understanding of, and loyalty 
to, the Catholic forms of Evangelical doctrine. There is a 
remarkable sure-footedness in his acceptance of the ‘‘ guidance 
of the historic decisions of the Christian Church and the 
prevailing tendencies of Catholic thought,’’ combined with 
brave effort to present the Catholic position in reasonable 
relation to ‘‘modern problems and difficulties.”” This volume 
treats comprehensively of subjects related to the self-mani- 
festation and Person of Christ, and Dr. Orchard’s standpoint 
imparts a significant freshness and convincing independence 
to his arguments. It is suitable for intelligent lay readers 
but will be found helpful to the clergy in gaining a more 
thoughtful and vital hold upon the Catholic doctrine of 
Christ’s Person, in terms adjusted to modern thought. 

The data of Christology, as found in the Preparation for 
Christ, and in the Gospels, are handled in the first eight 
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chapters, including helpful discussions of the Resurrection and 
the Virgin Birth. The next two chapters deal with Apostolic 
Christology, and the Christ of the Creeds. Then follows a 
chapter on The Doctrine of the Trinity, and a concluding 
one on The Doctrine of the Atonement. In these last four 
chapters Dr. Orchard shows himself to be a most capable 
theologian and at the same time a remarkably discerning and 
sympathetic apologist. His combination of loyalty to the 
traditional faith with appreciation of the mental context 
which modern thought provides for its intelligent assimilation 
and application to current needs is admirable. That on the 
Atonement is surprisingly satisfying. 

We await with much interest the remaining volumes of 
the Series: III. On the Church and questions of authority; 
IV. Eschatological questions. The third volume may be 
expected to throw light on the problem of how Dr. Orchard 
relates together his Catholic theology and his Protestant 
affiliation. FRANCIS J. HALL 


Foundations of the Faith. III. Ecclesiological. By W.E. Orchard. New York: 

Doran, 1926, pp. viii + 192. $1.75. 

This volume brings clearly to the surface the ‘ Free Catholic’ 
point of view—that of a group of Nonconformists who have 
discovered the truth and finality of the Catholic Faith and 
Order, but refuse obedience to those whom they acknowledge 
to have received from Christ the pastoral rule in His Church. 

Dr. Orchard treats ‘Catholic’ as meaning Roman and 
Papal. Formally speaking, he acknowledges the Roman 
Church to be the one true Church, and the Pope to be its 
Head by the divine will. Why, then, does he not submit to 
the papal obedience? The substance of his answer is this: 
The Papal See has abused its authority, and has both inter- 
fered with the free exercise by the episcopate of its authority— 
also divine—and added burdens of faith which God has not 
imposed. The only available means of bringing about refor- 
mation and of restoring the liberty which the Lord intends us 
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to enjoy is refusal of obedience to the Papal See—a temporary 
expedient to bring about reformation. 

Such a radical method is justified, in his estimation, by the 
distinction found in Roman theology between the body and 
soul of the Church. Those who maintain Catholic principles, 
but feel themselves excluded from the Catholic obedience by 
the abuses above referred to, he holds to be of the soul of 
the Church, and in position to receive God’s grace and 
blessing in their sacramental ministrations. 

There is one very serious gap in his argument. He admits 
the doctrine of apostolic succession, and is thereby committed 
to acceptance of episcopal jurisdiction. Only by showing 
either that there is no valid episcopate outside the papal 
obedience or that such episcopate—the Orthodox Eastern and 
Anglican—is also crushing Catholic liberties and imposing 
unrevealed dogmas on Christian consciences, only thus can 
he justify himself even on his own grounds for his Noncon- 
formity to episcopal rule. He nowhere faces this, and there- 
fore fails to justify his position. 

Apart from this, he gives much fresh and illuminating 
exposition of Catholic doctrine, and the volume is worth 
careful study. FRANCIS J. HALL 


Christliche Dogmatik. By Hermann Liidemann. Bd. I, Grundlegung, 1924, pp. 
xi + 610; Bd. II, System, 1926, pp. xviii + 624. Bern: Drechsel, Fr. 20 each 
(bound, 24). 

Dr. Liidemann’s work is the result of a magnificent effort 
to deal with the whole intellectual problem of Dogmatics; 
starting from a position that owes something to Ritschl but 
more to Schleiermacher (a not uncommon position in present- 
day European theology), viz., that Christianity is essentially 
experience, it is recognized at the outset (§ 3) that meta- 
physics is unavoidable: the relation of theology to philosophy 
is grounded in the nature of the science! Hence Vol. I, the 
Grundlegung, takes up in detail the problem of knowledge as 
set by Kant, and arrives at the conclusion that ‘das Norm- 
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bewusstsein des Ich entquillt in letzter Beziehung seinem 
religidsen Bewusstsein, und so erweist sich die Religion als 
die materiale Wahrheitsquelle der Wissenschaft.’ The au- 
tonomy of the religious consciousness being thus assured, 
Part ii of Vol. I proceeds to examine the nature (wesen) of 
Religion (purely Schleiermacherian!), of Christianity, and 
of Protestantism. This last is the highest-developed form 
of Christianity, is traceable in its beginnings even in the 
twelfth century, and is not to be narrowly identified with 
the historical Protestant churches and theologies: its root- 
nature is the pure religion of the Gospel (§§ 51-52). Indeed, 
neither of the historical forms of Protestantism, Lutheran or 
Reformed, fairly and fully realizes its potential development; 
that realization remains for the future (far from a historical 
retrogression, back to Luther or Calvin!). The conclusion 
of Vol. I is that Dogmatics is possible as a science inasmuch 
as (i) the religious consciousness deals with reality, z.e., has 
real knowledge, and (ii) certain norms appear in religious 
experience and thought. 

Vol. II proceeds to build up the ‘System’ of Dogmatic 
Theology, following the customary divisions. The type of 
‘religious norm’ advanced in Vol. I (religion of direct and 
immediate consciousness, Gefuhl) makes possible an escape 
from the burden of traditional Protestant biblicism. The 
conception of external revelation, which is by no means 
limited to Christianity, has been a chosen ‘vessel’ in the 
development of the religious spirit, and was true in so far as 
the Scripture (z.e., the ‘Word of God im the Scripture’) 
made known or announced an inner revelation to the Christian 
which became the wellspring of a constant, steadying Chris- 
tian principle (§ 13). The articles of faith, 7.e., subjects of 
dogmatics, are next treated as the ‘theologisch-wissenschaft- 
liche Ausgestaltung der Aussagen des christlichen Bewusst- 
seins uber seine Seinsauschauung.’ Kant’s criticism of the 
‘Proofs of God’ are met with an anti-criticism, in which 


Kant’s view is shown to be limited by the thought of his 
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times; and throughout the work the earlier dogmatic- 
historical development of the articula fidei, chiefly in their 
Protestant formulation, is recounted and criticized. 

Many modern terms lie scattered over Lidemann’s pages, 
e.g., ‘religions-geschichtlich.’ But the point of view is not 
wholly modern and historical; it is, rather, philosophical and 
theological, though not ‘dogmatic’ in the old, reprehensible, 
nineteenth-century sense. If one wishes to see how a modern 
Protestant theologian goes at the problems of dogmatics, 
fully conscious of his dogmatic heritage and also of the 
rational necessities of the modern spirit, let him take up 
these two volumes.—Yes, or if he wishes to see the dest that 
can be made of the tradition of Schleiermacher under the 
altered conditions of today. FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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Christliche Dogmatik. By Reinhold Seeberg. I. Bd.: Religionsphilos.-apologet.- 
u. erkenntnistheoret. Grundleg.: Die Lehre von Gott u. den Menschen u. d. 
Geschichte. 1924, pp. xii + 580. M.17. II. Bd.: Die spezielle christliche 

-Dogmatik: Das Bése und die stindige Menschheit, der Erléser und sein Werk, die 

_ Erneuerung der Menschheit und die Gnadenordnung, die Vollendung der Mensch- 

heit und das ewige Gottesreich. Register. 1925, pp. xv +690. M. 21.50. 

Leipzig: A. Deichert. 

Seeberg’s great work on Dogmatik is now complete, with 

the publication of the second volume. American and English 

students familiar with his Textbook of the History of Doctrines 
or The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion will 
know what to expect in the present work: a wholesome 
conservatism leavened by the desire to present Christian 

(sc. Lutheran) doctrine as a reasonable system worthy of the 

attention and adherence of modern believers. The modern 

element, or emphasis, is particularly observable in the 
voluntaristic psychology that underlies a good share of 

Seeberg’s thought. Though he has a long section on ‘the 

phenomenology of the religions of the non-Christian world,’ 

he scrupulously declines to lay much emphasis upon it— 

Christianity’s relations thereto are not genetic: Christianity 

is both absolute and independent. 
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Like other theologians of the Erlangen group, he shuns 
mere ‘historism’; the real foundations of dogmatics are laid 
in philosophy of religion and epistemology. God is the 
supreme Will. History with its rhythmic, cyclic, forward 
movements implies this divine Will, but scarcely reveals 
It (certainly not, with the Christian revelation, its crown 
and climax, set apart in isolation!). Whatever Hegelian 
tendencies Seeberg possesses are thus tempered by more 
orthodox theological considerations. ‘Religion consists in 
this, that the absolute Spirit or Primal Will succeeds in 
breaking through in the human will, and is consciously and 
voluntarily accepted by it and translated into creaturely 
activity’ (I, 77). God is the ‘transcendent Energy,’ and 
Christianity ‘the redemptive Reign of God’ which may be 
envisaged both as the ‘Rule of God’ and the ‘Kingdom of 
God.’ The traditional Lutheran emphasis upon Justification 
by Faith only is somewhat set aside, as in the purely psycho- 
logical treatment of Forgiveness. Through the revelation of 
Christ men become conscious of God’s love and, recognizing 
God’s nearness to them, realize that because of the work of 
Christ their guilt is no longer reckoned, 7.e., it is forgiven 
(I, 137). The mystical element, if we may so call it, the 
experience of Regeneration, which one might reasonably 
expect in such a ‘psychological’ treatment, does not appear. 
For all that, the obedience of faith is not tied up with an 
antiquated biblicism: it is man’s free acceptance or adoption 
of the ‘redemptive forces’ which proceed from the supremacy 
of the divine Will. 

Speaking generally, we may say that Seeberg’s work com- 
bines in a remarkable way ‘things new and old.’ It is not 
quite abreast, either in outlook or method, the systematic 
theology of the present generation. This will be viewed by 
some as a merit rather than a defect, though we must confess 
that the emphasis on isolation (a ‘Ritschlian’ feature) and 
the occasional glimpses of the world of science as a chain of 
causation and nothing more leave us somewhat bewildered. 
Are we still in the nineteenth century? 
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Our theology has something to learn from the example of _ 
courageous grappling with the knottiest of philosophical 
problems, such as most German theologians—Seeberg- - 


cluded—exhibit. And yet, if the fundamentum of dogm.  s 
is to be built upon Philosophy of Religion, that philosophical — 
discipline must itself be founded upon the more or less 
empirical basis of the history and psychology of religion. 
Nevertheless we are grateful for the appearance of this work: 
its general tendencies are in this direction, and there is many 
a brilliant and illuminating passage to be found in its pages. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Problems of Church Unity. By Walter Lowrie. New York: Longmans,1924, pp. 
xiv + 328. $3.00. 

While this book is somewhat theoretical as well as pedantic, 
it is at the same time a distinct and valuable contribution to 
the literature relating to the problem of Church Unity. 

Four principal factors, the author thinks, are involved in 

: Church Unity, Faith, Love, Prayer, and Order, and that Love, 

only, can restore the broken unity of the Church. Two 

chapters are devoted to a discussion of what constitutes the 

Church, in which he seems to hold that the one ecsential 

needed to constitute a Church in the true sense of the word 

is the presence of Christ, and that no particular Church 

Order, nor an absolute uniformity in regard to any custom, 

can be considered as necessary for the existence of the Church. 

At the same time he believes it is necessary for the unity of 

the Church that there be a ministry universally recognized 

as valid. 

While he believes the time may be near for scrapping our 
present denominational machinery, as well as the old con- 
fessions of faith, he also believes that this must be preceded 
by a thorough inquiry into the reasons for the present divided 
condition of Christendom, a task which he then takes up. 
Common worship he considers as an essential note of the 
Church, and a prime necessity of Christian unity. This, he 
holds, ought to be sought first in execution. 


1 


In the chapter on ‘Common Prayer,” which exhibits much 
erudition on the part of the author, he holds that all acts of 
Common Worship ought to be acts of fellowship, but that in 
our present-day methods of conducting the services of the 
Church there can be no such fellowship—where the believer 
and the unbeliever are ‘‘jumbled together.’”’ He holds that 
“things must be differently arranged in the interest of the 
outsider, the uninitiated, and the indifferent,’”’ in short, for 
all who cannot communicate in the prayers. He advocates 
that “at a certain point the Deacon might proclaim, as he 
did in the early Church, ‘Let none of the catechumens 
remain, none of the uninitiated, none that is unable to pray. 
Recognize one another, The doors.’”’ 

In order to effectually carry out this idea, he would have 
‘distinctive seats for the unbeliever, the inquirer, and the 
penitent,’”’ who, he thinks, would be more likely to attend 
the services of the Church if special seats were provided for 
them. The reasoning of the author on this point seems to us 
exceedingly weak. 

In the chapter on a ‘Common Ministry,’ while he holds 
that the Church will never be united without the Episcopate, 
he also holds that the Bishop must be a ‘ Bishop in the Church 
of God,’ and not merely a Bishop of the Episcopal Church— 
that he must be able to act as he is ‘moved by the Holy 
Spirit,’ free from any restrictions imposed by a General 
Convention. 

He concludes with the somewhat startling “‘hope that in a -_ 


united Church the parochial pastors might again be elected, 
and elected normally from among the members of the com- 
munity in which they are to serve.’”’ He doubts if the 
training of Ministers in a Theological Seminary is the best 
way to insure a ‘learned ministry,’ or if Ministers so trained 
“are superior in intellectual training and general instruction 
to the leading laymen in the Churches.”’ 

This, he holds, is the only way “to bridge the present 
deplorable gap between the people and the Clergy, and to 
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abolish the spirit of clericalism which is created by the 
artificial conditions of theological training.’’ How a non- 
theologically trained ministry would further the cause of 
Christian unity is not made clear. 

While many of the author’s conclusions seem to us some- 
what radical, and very unsatisfactory, we can still commend 
the book as well worth reading. It gives us many new view- 
points on the problem of Church unity, which, if not con- 
vincing, are certainly interesting. t Epwin A. WHITE 


Reality in Worship. By Willard L. Sperry. New York: Macmillan, 1925, pp. 

346. $2.50. 

In his preface Dean Sperry points to the general increase of 
interest in the theory and practice of worship. To this 
welcome revival he brings a contribution both valuable and 
significant. The book is valuable as affording to all who are 
responsible for the conduct of public worship a fresh approach 
to their liturgical studies. To many persons Liturgics, like 
Political Economy, has sometimes seemed a dreary subject. 
So it will not be found here. While not a stranger to patient 
delving, Dean Sperry uses up no space with matters of merely 
technical or antiquarian concern. On the other hand the 
‘busy pastor’ seeking for readymade programmes of worship 
will have to abandon hope before entering. The book will 
reach neither pedant nor ecclesiastical efficiency engineer. 
Rather, here are uncovered some of the deep spiritual 
principles of the art of worship, for a statement of which the 
thoughtful student is searching. Not abstract principles, be 
it noted, but those vital to the integrity of the worshipper, 
to the spirit of the worshipping congregation. For we are 
discussing Reality in Worship. 

For instance, what is the basic idea of worship? This 
theme is examined at length and with great candor in a 
chapter on Objective and Subjective Worship. What is it 
we do when we ‘go to Church?’—to whom is our service 
rendered? Js it to God, or is it in reality offered for the 
benefit of the congregation? The true nature of much of 
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our Protestant worship is revealed, not by discussion, but by 
the facts. For what happens to many a service when stormy 
weather or other untoward circumstances reduce the congre- 
gation to a minimum and otherwise interfere with the regular 
order of proceedings? Is it not that under these conditions 
adjournment is made from the “auditorium” to a cosier 
place, while the sermon and the anthem are reserved for a 
more popular and nobler occasion? And with these adjust- 
ments to convenience and expediency has there not been 
surrendered something absolutely essential to the idea of 
worship? Has not the Godward aspect of worship been 
minimized almost to the vanishing point? Is Protestantism 
suffering from a common opinion that in the act of worship 
nothing of independent truth and worth takes place, that the 
occasion is one primarily for codperative self-culture and 
not fundamentally for the whole-hearted offering of ourselves, 
heart and mind and soul and strength, to God? 

The whole issue, to quote from this chapter, comes down in the end to the 
question whether there is a kingdom of ends in human experience which deserves 
celebration. If there is no such kingdom, obviously worship must be subjectively 
conceived, and conducted with sole reference to the convenience of a suitable body 
of worshippers. But if there is a real kingdom of ends accessible to men, then the 


formal recognition of that kingdom through offices of worship is a duty which a 
church accepts as its first charge, and which it remits at its peril. 


Wan. L. ToRRANCE 


The International Value of Christian Ethics. By William Younger. London: 

Holborn Pub. House, 1924, pp. vii + 238. 5s. 

A hard book to read, containing many platitudes, a few 
fallacies, a number of excellent quotations, and much dis- 
cussion of H. G. Wells. The animus is that of the Funda- 
mentalist, as we call him in America, the point of view 
contemplates the film of life from a Methodist pulpit on 
British soil. Much said is incontrovertible; and the volume 
inspires meditation on the sad fact that the verbal summons to 
duties which we fail to perform can become so trite, before 
the adventure of performance is even undertaken. One must 
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not be severe on pages planned for oral delivery. This book 
was first a lecture, and surely a lecture useful to its audience. 
The combination of orthodox Christianity with a moderate 
degree of social liberalism is wholesome. It is interesting, 
even on theological lines, to note how many touches of 
modern and progressive thought and interpretation the con- 
servative position now admits and welcomes; and we can 
only respect the earnest plea for a vital discipleship to Christ 
as the only clue to lead us out of our tangles. But one has 
only to compare Mr. Younger’s volume with the recent 
“Christ the Truth” by the Bishop of Manchester, to perceive 
the difference between fresh thinking which pierces to the 
depths, and the eager repetition of the obvious. 
Vipa D. SCUDDER 


Social Discipline in the Christian Community. By Malcolm Spencer. New York: 

Longmans, 1926, pp. viii + 117. $1.40. 

This book is an outgrowth of Copec. It is partly an 
answer to the Bishop of Durham’s criticisms of the Copec 
movement. The Bishop is reported to have said that too 
much interest in an attempt to apply in detail the principles 
of Christianity to problems of political and economic life 
would distract the Church from spiritual things, and that in 
any case present-day questions of politics, economics and 
citizenship are so complex that anything the Church might 
have to offer by way of solution would be futile. 

By way of an answer the authors of this book have provided 
an interesting and scholarly review of the Church’s leadership 
in social matters in days gone by, and of the reasons why, 
since the Reformation, the Church has abandoned these 
problems to the consciences of individual Christians. There 
are chapters on discipline in the early church and in the 
Middle Ages, and on post-Reformation direction and discipline 
in the Non-Episcopal churches, in the Church of England, 
and in the Church of Rome. The book closes with a summary 
and forecast by the editor. He believes emphatically that 
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the Church should have something to offer the individual to 
help him solve the problems of living in a society which has 
become so much more complex in the last century. The 
Church may get suggestions to help in the solution from the 
authoritative code of social ethics of the Medizval church, 
but in the face of present-day conditions the authority must 
be exercised in a new spirit. The fact that since the Reforma- 
tion these matters have been left to individual consciences 
has resulted in a self-reliance and conscientiousness which 
should make possible more intelligent and sympathetic co- 
operation with any common Christian social program rather 
than a blind submission to authority. Looking to the future 
the editor sees coming a social program worked out, not in an 
abstract and doctrinaire fashion, but as the result of frank 
discussion by groups of people imbued with the Christian 
spirit, who know from first-hand experience the problems 
that are involved in our present-day social organization. 
C. L. Srreer 


The Legends of Smokeover. By L. P. Jacks. New York: Doran, 1926, pp. 411. 
$3.00. 

Smokeover is an English city renowned for size, momentum, 
and obscurity. The Legends are an allegory of the progress 
of a war-ridden world toward spiritual rebirth. Mr. Hooker, 
a millionaire munition manufacturer, his three sons killed, 
his wife mad, seeks to make amends to society. The com- 
forters of this modern Job are the members of a Society for 
Ethical Culture, each of whom proposes a plan to rebuild 
the world. Rejecting these, he turns to the proprietor of a 
betting agency, a discharged school-mistress, and a professor 
of Moral Philosophy. These propose yet other plans. The 
new plans seem more likely to succeed, but when the vision 
closes the odds in favor of success are computed by the 
former book-maker at only three to one. 

There is much good philosophy in the book; but, as 
someone remarked of the Pere Marquette Railway, it hasn’t 
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a terminus at either end. One feels on closing the story that 
the odds on the plan proposed for the salvation of the world 
had been incorrectly computed, and that three to one against 
it would be a safer bet. C. L. DrBBLE 


The Biblical Doctrine of Wealth and Work. By F. Ryder Smith. London: 

Epworth Press, 1924, pp. 282. 6s. 

This work is in the form of a semi-homiletical commentary 
upon the social history of the Bible. The author appears to 
be well equipped for his work so far as biblical erudition is 
concerned. The text bristles with quoted passages and foot- 
note references; citations in Hebrew and Greek are not 
infrequent; and there are lengthy “additional notes,” dealing 
with such topics as ‘‘the Task Gang in Israel.’’ The author’s 
familiarity with modern social problems appears however to 
go little beyond that of any tolerably well-informed English 
citizen. He is sympathetic and liberally minded, but, at 
times, rather naive, as, for example, when he suggests (p. 50) 
that “‘an enlightened Capitalism is probably still the best 
way to spread Western ways of manufacture among Asiatics 
and Africans.’’ One wonders if the author could have had 
any real knowledge of the workings of the factory system in— 
say—Shanghai, when he wrote that sentence. 

However, one can scarcely ask an author to have a 
specialist’s familiarity with two such diverse fields as biblical 
exegesis and modern social problems, and it is easier to 
forgive the author such shortcomings as he exhibits in the 
second field, in view of the great ability with which he deals 
with the first. For it should be remembered that there are 
very few discussions of the social teachings of the Bible that 
are at all solid exegetically, biblical criticism having been 
carried on, for the most part, in an atmosphere singularly 
impervious to the social message of the Scriptures. For this 
reason Dr. Ryder Smith’s work is to be considered significant 


and useful. NILEs CARPENTER 
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The Commandments of Men. By William Henry Moore. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1926, pp. xxiii + 197. $1.75. 
The relation of the individual to the State and the Church 
is the subject of these eleven essays. The author argues 
cogently for the release of the individual from his ever- 
increasing bondage to the State. Analysis of our interpreta- 
tion of Democracy, Social Service, Temperance, Social Justice, 
and Charity shows that these are mere catchwords; we are 
worshipping gods of ink and vapor. We interpret ‘our 
brother’s keeper’ to mean our brother’s jailor. ‘‘ There are,” 
says the author, ‘several memorable instances of prisoners 
who converted their jailors; I can think of none where the 
jailor converted the prisoner.’’ The situation is bad enough 
as between the State and the individual; but, when the 
Church attempts to coerce both, it becomes intolerable. 

__ For reasons which we shall discover the parson is usually a poor politician and 
the worst policeman the world has ever known. In saying that I trust no one will 
charge me with reflecting upon the clergy. I am willing to admit that the 
policeman would be an equally poor parson; and also willing to admit, which is 


more to the point, that the spiritual functions of the parson are vastly more 
important than the mechanical functions of the politician and the policeman. 


The book is excellent condiment for the somewhat heavy 
fare of current studies in sociology. It is recommended to 
clergymen or social workers suffering from mental or moral 
indigestion. C. L. DIBBLE 


Benediction from Solitude. By Vincent F. Kienberger. New York: Macmillan, 

1926, pp. 179. 

This excellent book of meditations by a Paulist father 
should commend itself to all devout souls. Meditation is an 
art, and out of it comes the peace that passeth understanding 
and the joy of communion with God which is unspeakable 
and full of glory. Father Kienberger is very happy in his 
themes and very suggestive in his treatment of them. For 
example, here is a brief abstract of one: ‘Tapestries,’ a 
meditation upon the text, ‘“‘And the veil of the temple was 
rent.” Life is considered as a loom with our Lord as the 
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Master Weaver, and his disciples deftly or clumsily following 
the perfect pattern which He has set. The skeins furnished 
are from the same spools that threaded the shuttles of 
Calvary. The humbler virtues form the border, the heroic 
virtues create the arras-cloth. We see only the reverse side 
on which we work, the Master sees the finished pattern. 

Full oft He weaveth sorrow — 

And I, in foolish pride, - 

Forget He sees the upper 
And I the under side. 


There are forty-five such brief meditations, all of them 
breathing an atmosphere of great reality, and pointed with 
illustrations taken from our modern life, yet all of them 
quaintly mystical and reminiscent of those masters in the 
school of contemplation who could say with St. Bernard, 


O beata solitudo, O sola beatitudo. 


The clergy especially will find it a very helpful book. 
GEO. CRAIG STEWART 


The Early Days of Christianity, Teacher's Manual. By Frederick C. Grant. 

New York: Abingdon, 1926, pp. 189. $1.50. 

This suggestive manual is part of the Abingdon Weekday 
Series, used largely for religious instruction in codperation 
with the public schools. The longer lesson period under 
these circumstances enables the author to do a more thorough 
piece of work than would serve for the Church School on 
Sundays. The thirty-two lessons begin with the Roman 
world as it was when Christianity began, and give sketches 
of the Church and its leaders down to the time of Constantine, 
avoiding thereby the usual mistake of stopping at the close 
of the first century. 

The first impression is the interesting character of the 
book. It is not only scholarly, but appealing. It would 
make an excellent course for training teachers in this field. 
Far from being merely historical, it is made to bear on modern 
conditions and problems. Abundant references enable at- 
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tention to be called to concrete details, many of which are 
recent discoveries. Indeed the references are rather super- 
abundant for most teachers—a pardonable fault, however. 

Technically, the book accompanies the use of a pupil’s 
manual. It is apparently suited to work among Senior High 
School pupils, but would serve equally well the needs of most 
adult classes. Each lesson is divided (for the benefit of the 
teacher) into a brief introduction followed by sections called 
Aim (purpose of lesson), Centers of Stress (points to be 
emphasized), Procedure (program of lesson), Application 
(relation to modern situations), and Activity (suggestions for 
impressing the lesson through pupils’ work). 

The introductions are remarkably well done, vivid and 
attractive condensations. The aims suffer by being mostly 
confined to intellectual concepts and impressions, which are to 
be built up in the pupil, whereas the true aim should be a 
character-moulding, or a line of new action. The applica- 
tions are always suggestive, though some seem advanced for 
the high-school age. Under activities one could have hoped 
for more suggestions in the line of projects, or a definite 
participation in certain Church enterprises. It is at this 
point that one realizes the limitations of lesson-writing which 
shall be sufficiently indefinite to serve various communions. 
It necessitates leaving the concrete expression of the lesson 
vague and theoretical, instead of revealing a definite bearing 
upon actual enterprises. 

One cannot praise too highly the care which has been given 
to the picture work in each lesson. It is far in advance of 
the average textbook. The same commendation may be 
given to the directions for map-work, and for hymn study. 
We miss, however, a similar attention to the devotional side 
of the teacher’s work. But as a whole Dr. Grant’s work is 
a fine contribution toward the effectiveness of weekday 
religious instruction. LESTER BRADNER 
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George Hodges. By Julia Shelley Hodges. New York: Century, 1926, pp. 242. 
$5.00. 
The late Dean of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge had a rare gift of witty speech and popular, 
effective preaching and writing, but his friends knew him 
best for his distinction of character. He was a good boy; 
he maintained that it was no credit to him; he was born so. 
In Hamilton College and Berkeley Divinity School he was a 
hard-working, conscientious student. In Calvary Church, - 
Pittsburgh, he evoked an extraordinary devotion, winning 
the confidence of the clergy of all denominations and raising 
the standard of thinking and living in a field which could 
not have been too easy for the proclamation of a gospel of 
idealism and social righteousness. Everyone knows of the 
Dean’s work as head of the Cambridge School. At the end 
of his twenty-five years of service there two thirds of the 
graduates of the school had been trained by him, and through 
them if in no other way he became known to parishes all over 
the land. From early years he had a passion for writing, 
and in the thirty-five years of his ministry he published as 
many books, all of them witty and helpful. His sermons te 
are more widely read than those of any other preacher of the 
Episcopal Church excepting only Bishop Brooks. To few 
men could the text be more appropriately applied which Dr. 
Twombly took for his memorial sermon: ‘‘He was a good 
man and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, and much 
people was added unto the Lord.’”’ The biography is full 
of tributes from people who had known him and whom he 
had helped such as that from Dr. Drown who says: ‘‘He was 
the most forgiving man I ever knew.”’ It is a valuable and 
interesting record of a notable life. W. P. Lapp 


Sonnets of North and South. By Frederick Edwards. Boston: Badger, 1926, pp. 
140. 
Receiving a book that contains only sonnets gives one a 
certain sense of relief. It means that one will be spared 
doubtful experiments with rhythm and rhyme or rhymeless- 
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ness and the slipshodness that infects so much contemporary 
verse. The sonnets in Mr. Edwards’ book are for the most 
part true sonnets. To be sure, one may find occasional 
strained expressions, or far-fetched rhymes like ‘annuals’ 
and ‘perennials,’ ‘garden beds’ and ‘belovéds,’ ‘derelicts’ and 
‘pyrotechnics’—but, on the whole, the ancient and universal 
sonnet form is honored. The test of a sonnet’s magic is in 
the first and last lines, and it may be said that a number 
especially of the first lines of these sonnets achieve serenity 
and beauty. 

What commends this little volume to the readers of the 
ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW is evidently the abundance 
of ecclesiastic allusions. We need only glance at the titles: 
‘All Saints at St. Augustine,’ ‘Apocalypse,’ ‘Noel,’ ‘As- 
cension,’ ‘Consider the Lilies,’ ‘Eve of All Hallows,’ etc. 
And even where the title does not indicate such associations, 
we will find Paradise and saints, communion, sacrament, the 
Holy Grail. Yet, oddly enough, the poems are mostly about - 
the beauties of nature and might as aptly be adorned by the — 
conventional imagery of pagan mythology as by the ecclesi- 
astical gems with which they are so surprisingly studded. 
Here are not the naive outbursts of a ‘troubadour of God’ 
whose Canticle to the Sun is inevitably a psalm to the 
Creator. Mr. Edwards’ poems are modern descriptive, partly | 
intellectualised interpretations of American landscapes, of © 
white roses, crocuses and lupins, of trade winds and clam — 
flats. The warp and woof of this tapestry does not suggest 
Cluny or St. Gall. 

Yet even if the ecclesiastic allusions are somewhat sur- 
prising to the reader, they are evidently natural to the writer. 
If the contemplation of a field of goldenrod is more likely to 
bring him visions of cherubim than of dryads, we who have 
the church tradition at heart should congratulate him. It 
may be that in a future volume of the poet’s these precious 
allusions will follow the given substance as the night the day, 
leaving no sense of inconsistency or surprise. Already there 
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are promises of such a future in the volume at hand. ‘Flowers 
in Church’ is lovely and ‘ Noel’ is admirable for its simplicity. 
We may well forgive the poet his letting the ‘welkin ring,’ 
as long as he has here turned aside from the present-day 
feverish struggle for originality to make a humble offering of 
traditional poesy: 


When silence lay upon the night — 


Afar in heaven I heard a woman sing 

A song of love that made the welkin ring. 
So passing sweet was the melodious sound 
That every star upon the heights was crowned - - 
And in its homage, rapt and wondering, 

Like David, smote upon a radiant string, 

’Til earth and sky in harmony were bound. rf. 


For this dear love, of which the woman sang, 

Was her own child whom she had brought to birth; ~ 
And this dear Joy with which the heavens rang 7 
Had tabernacled once upon the earth; 

Wherefore, all Christians, who have known the pang, 
Sing ye Noel to-day with holy mirth. 


MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


The Letters of Synesius of Cyrene. Tr. with Int. and Notes by Augustine Fitz- 
gerald. New York: Oxford, 1926, pp. 272. $7.00. 


Synesius of Cyrene, known to most of us as ‘the Squire 
Bishop’ in Kingsley’s Hypatia, is one of the most novel and 
fascinating figures in ecclesiastical history. However, his 
Letters have never before been translated into English. This 
is strange, considering their varied interest and the glimpses 
they give us of the life of Church and State in the declining 
period of ancient North African civilization. Synesius was 
almost forced into the priesthood and episcopate by his friend 
the Archbishop of Alexandria, and he accepted the sacred 
honor quite as much, one may suppose, out of a sense of 
civic responsibility as from a feeling of inward vocation. 
He was far more interested in hunting, military exercises, 
ret publice and rustice than in the administration of a diocese; 


yet he undertook the responsibilities placed upon him and 
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did the right somewhat as God ‘gave him to see the right.’ 
One cannot but admire the sincerity of Letter 105: “No, if 
I am called to the priesthood, I declare before God and man 
that I refuse to preach dogmas in which I do not believe. 
Truth is an attribute of God, and I wish in all things to be 
blameless before Him.”’ Of course sincerity is not the only 
virtue, though one indispensable in a priest; and Synesius’ 
point of view, theologically, was somewhat limited. And 
what shall be made of this, from the same letter: ‘‘ Divine 
truth should remain hidden, but the vulgar need a different 
system.” Here is the ‘doctrine of reserve’ with a vengeance! 
Mr. Fitzgerald gives an ample introduction, discussing 
inter alia the author’s philosophy, which he holds to be 
somewhat nearer original Platonism than the contemporary 
version of the Neoplatonists (pp. 59f.). This is no doubt 
true, considering the date (c. 400) and the later decline of the 
Neoplatonic school. But a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween earlier and later examples of this type of thought— 
in some of the notes (e.g., from W.-Moellendorff)—on the 
Church’s ‘surrender’ of its theology to this school. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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The Expositor’s Year Book. A Survey of the Biblical and Theological Literature 
of 1925. Ed. by James Moffatt, G. H. Box, and T. H. Robinson. New York: 
Doran, 1926, pp. 311. $4.00. 

The Expositor is no more, after many years of public usefulness in the theo- 
logical world. In its place now appears an annual volume—at least, it is hoped 
that this is the first of a series—in which the literature of theology, particularly 
exegetical and expository, is classified and briefly commented upon. For the 
specialist it will be of great value; also for the non-specialist who nevertheless 
wishes to keep himself ‘in touch with progress.’ Not many works of first-rate 
importance have escaped the Editors’ attention. In addition to a full bibli- 
ography of Biblical literature, half the volume has been devoted to History of 
Religions, Missions, Apologetics and Philosophy of Religion, Psychology of 
Religion, Mysticism, Science and Religion, Systematic Theology, Worship, and 
Practical Theology. We do not hesitate to express the hope that the success of 
this volume may be such as to warrant the publication of others in following years. 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 2d edition. Edited, in coéperation 
with Alfred Bertholet, Hermann Faber, and Horst Stephan, by Hermann 
Gunkel and Leopold Zscharnack. Lfg. 1, Aachen—-Aegypten II. Tiibingen, 
Mohr, 1926, coll. 1-96, with 2 pp. of plates. M. 1.80. 


A new edition of the five-volume encyclopzdia of ‘ Religion, Past and Present,’ 
has begun to appear in monthly installments. These are so arranged that the 
work will be complete in about five years. The present plan is somewhat different 
from that of the original edition. Instead of aiming at unity, it aims at variety, 
1.€., it is proposed to give a ‘cross section’ of present-day religious thought and 
knowledge. A larger group of co-editors and authors of articles has been engaged, 
and an attempt will be made to represent every phase of modern theology and 
science of religion. The whole of religious history (incl. non-Christian) will be 
covered, though in this edition the historical will take less prominence than the 
present, i.e., present-day movements, values, and valuations. And instead of a 
gathering of facts relating to various religions, practices, and beliefs, the attempt 
will be made to bring to light the inner meaning of the phenomenon. With all the 
freedom possible, thus guaranteed, unity will be sought by means of long leading 
articles, which will gather up into a whole the scattered data of the briefer ones. 
The ‘systematic tabulation of articles,’ a kind of organized table of contents, also 
promises to be of the greatest help—let us express the hope that this part of the 
plan isfully carriedthrough. If we may judge this early, with only Lfg. 1 before us, 
we believe that the plan as a whole is going to be realized, and that the second 
edition will be a real improvement upon the first. It will be briefer—3o0o signa- 
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tures instead aes 360; but the price will thus be kept within reasonable limits (M. 
180; former edition M. 120). 


Der Theologische Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). Riickblicke und 
Ausblicke. With portrait of Dr. Siebeck. By Oskar Riihle. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1926, pp. viii + 163. M. 5.50 (bound, 8). 

A Jubilee publication reviewing the work of this great German firm during the 
past half-century. Its share in the progress of theological studies during the 
period has been, as every student of German theological literature realizes, a not 
inconsiderable one. Though the firm dates back a century and a quarter (the 
earlier history is to be treated in another volume), we are here given an account of 
its theological publications since 1877-8 when Paul Siebeck (d. 1920) took charge. 
The book is more than a private memorial volume, and gives a running account of 
liberal theological movements in Germany since the ’70’s together with comment 
on the contents of the firm’s publications year by year. Thus it gives something 
of a sketch of the history of German theological thought and research during the 
past fifty years. A full index facilitates reference. 


Old Testament 
Hebriéisches Wérterbuch zur Genesis. By Fr. Baumgirtel. Giessen: Tépelmann 

1926, pp. 40. M. 1.20, 

These little Word-Lists of the various books of the Hebrew Old Testament 
cannot be too highly praised. They are just what students of the Old Testament 
have for many years been asking for. Instead of the large, cumbersome Lexicons, 
the student can have beside him these small handy books, in his work on the 
Hebrew texts of the Old Testament. We congratulate both the author and the 
publisher of these excellent hand-books. ss. A. B. M. 


Kurze Uebersicht tiber den Inhalt der Alttestamentlichen Schriften. By Georg Beer. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926, pp. 176. M. 4.80. 
Professor Beer has furnished in this little book a most useful outline of the 
contents of the Old Testament. It should be in the hands of every serious student 
of the Bible. s. A. B. M. 


Die Psalmen. Uebersetzt und erklart von Hermann Gunkel. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1925-1926, Lieferungen 5-6. Each Lief. M. 3. 
In these two parts Professor Gunkel continues his excellent commentary on the 
Psalms. Part 5 covers Psalms 89-109, and Part 6 covers Psalms 110-136. One 
needs only to read Gunkel’s translation of Psalm 110, and comments upon it, to be 
aware of the excellent work which Gunkel has put upon these psalms. We await 
with much interest the completion of this splendid work.  s. A. B. M. 


The Psalms. Translated by J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1926, pp. 274. $3.00 net. 
Professor Smith’s unrivalled knowledge of the Old Testament, his command of 
a very pure English, his special training as a translator, and his studies in the 
religion of the Psalms, all prepared him for the task which he has finished in the 
book before us. 
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_ After a brief preface and a full list of contents, the translation begins. The 
student needs only to read these fine renderings to be fascinated. Of course, 
there are translations which will not meet with universal approval, such for 
example as ‘ Kiss his feet with trepidation’ in Ps. 2: 12, but no translation would 
possibly satisfy that demand. 

There are two appendices. The first contains a discussion of the following 
points: The Date of the Psalter, The Hymnbook of the Second Temple, The 
Poetry of the Psalter, and The Religion of the Psalter; the second contains useful 
textual notes. s. A. B. M. 
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The Call to Prophetic Service from Abraham to Paul. By Henry Schaeffer. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1926, pp. 459. 


Professor Schaeffer has made a real contribution to the study of religious 
experience in the Bible, and, so far as I know, no student of the phenomenon of 
religious experience has penetrated so far into this aspect of the thought of the 
heroes of our Old and New Testament as has Professor Schaeffer. After an 
introduction, filled with keen observations on religious and spiritual experience, he 
begins his work with the study of the call of Abraham, and as one reads these 
pages, he feels that the author of this book has made the great patriarch live anew. 
He has given us such an insight into the religious feelings of that great soul as we 
have never had before. In the same clear-cut manner he treats of the call of 
Moses and of Samuel and then gives another excellent chapter dealing this time 
with the great prophet Amos. ss. A. B. M. 


Geschichte Israels von Alexander dem Grossen bis Hadrian. By D. A. Schlatter. 
Third edition. Stuttgart: Calwer Vereinsbchdlg., 1925, pp. 464. $3.50. 


| Vol. II in the History of Israel by Professors Oettli, Schlatter, and Heman is 


now in a third, revised edition. One of the chief merits of the work is its straight- 
forward narrative (references to the sources—none to contemporary studies—are 
collected in the appendix), not too long or too diffuse for a textbook, and the 
emphasis upon religious and cultural continuity. Details of the Maccabzan 
campaigns, e.g., are reduced to a minimum, as are also questions of literary criti- 
cism. The book is divided in two equal parts, 26 cc. each: Judaism under the 
Greek domination, and under the Roman. 
| The Judaism of the Diaspora receives considerable attention, as it deserves in 
a general history of the Jews. An interesting point is the view that the Seventy 
| did not actually translate the LX X, but authorized it, as the Alexandrine San- 
hedrin, for use in public worship in Egypt. The influence of Greek ideas and 
usages upon the Alexandrian community is fully recognized. Wisdom 8:2 is 
proof of the admission of the doctrine of preéxistence. The development of 
Jewish theology in Palestine is handled with masterly skill, and the interplay of 
the forces of Pharisaism and the Roman influence (e.g., in Herod’s time) is well 
presented. 
Since the treatment is restricted to the history of Israel as a whole, the life of 
our Lord is not discussed at any length. The author holds—no doubt with 
reason—that the opposition to Jesus was occasioned by his attitude to the sacred — 
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customs, in the first instance, rather than by his more theoretical teaching (p. 
253). And when the Synagogue finally turned against the Christians (c. roo 
A.D.), it was part of a general ostracism of sects—Sadducees, Essenes, Zealots, 
etc.—under the all-inclusive domination of Pharisaism. The victory seemed 
complete, and the fearful catastrophe of the days of Trajan arrived without 
warning. 

The book gives an excellent summary of the period which forms the background 
of the Life of our Lord and the beginnings of the Christian Church. _- 


New Testament 


Neutestamentliche Grammatik. By Ludwig Radermacher. 2d edition. Tu- 

bingen: Mohr, 1925, pp. viii + 248. M. 6.40 (bound, 7.40). 

The new edition of Radermacher’s N. T. Grammar, the first volume in Lietz- 
mann’s Handbuch, is a considerable enlargement of the first, chiefly through a 
larger collection of illustrative instances and parallels from ‘profane’ sources. 
The point of view is of course thoroughly historical, and the philologist will revel in 
its pages. The practical usefulness of the book is enhanced for the ordinary 
student by the summaries at the ends of chapters, dealing with concrete N. T. 
usages. 


The Elements of New Testament Greek. 4th edition. By H. P.V. Nunn. New 

York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. xxxiv + 188. 

A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek. 4thedition. By H.P.V.Nunn. New 

York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. xii + 180. 

The fourth edition of each of these volumes is practically a reprint of the third, 
with slight corrections, additions, and rearrangements. They are in the highest 
degree useful, and lay the foundation for a knowledge not only of N. T. grammar 
but also of Hellenistic—though the beginner is not burdened with discussions of 
Koiné usage and syntax. The exercises are particularly valuable; and the 
selections from writers outside the N. T., with whom the student will not be 
familiar through a translation, are well chosen. With the help of these two 
excellent little books anyone who possesses the will and even a moderate ability at 
janguages can soon master New Testament Greek sufficiently to read it. 

Another valuable feature is that Mr. Nunn begins with English grammar and 
syntax: it is appalling, the number of students who have only the vaguest notions 
of the structure of their own language! 

We wish to add that the author has a valuable little Syntax of Ecclesiastical 
Latin, with fine selections for reading, in a format similar to the two volumes 

before us. 


Die Alichristliche Griechische Litteratur. By Otto Stahlin. Munich: Beck, 1924, 
pp. v + (1105-1500). M. 9. 

Die Hellenistisch-Jiidische Litteratur. By Otto Stahlin. Munich: Beck, 1921, 
pp. iv + (405-658). M. 3.60. 
Reprints from the 7th volume of von Miiller’s Handbuch der klass. Altertums- 

wissenschaft, on the History of Greek Literature, written originally by Wilhelm von 
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Christ, and revised by the present editor, Dr. Stahlin. The section on Greek 
Christian literature covers the history from the earliest Christian writings down 
to Pseudo-Dionysius. Full acquaintance is shown with even the latest literature, 
and the judgments are balanced and sane—e.g., St. Paul’s debt to Judaism as well 
as Hellenism, and the influence of contemporary thought and literature in the 
patristic period. The Hellenistic Jewish literature is treated from its beginnings © 
(the Elephantiné papyri) through Philo. One would scarcely sit down to read 
through these two volumes—that is hardly what a Handbuch is for; but as a 
clear, well-organized mass of encyclopedic information, accurately set forth, the 
work is most valuable for reference. 


Das Neue Testament nach dem Stuttgarter griechischen Text iibersetzt und erkléart. 
By Oskar Holtzmann. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1926, Lfg. 2, pp. (337-736). 
Lfg. 3, pp. xxxvi + (737-1059). Complete, M. 27 (bound in 2 vols., 33). 
With the appearance of Lfg. 3, Holtzmann’s Tr. and Commentary is complete. 

The text presupposed is Nestle’s, which is well known in America. Text-critical 

notes are omitted, as also all references to the history of exegesis. The intro- 

ductions, translation, and running comment (in arrangement reminding one of J. 

Weiss’ Die Schriften) give in a brief and semi-popular way the fruits of historical, 

exegetical, and literary-critical work on the N. T. up to the present time. The 

Jewish background is fully recognized; the LXX, Ap. and Pseud. of O. T., Philo, 

Josephus, and Mishna supply many illustrations and elucidations. Yet where 

Hellenistic thought—religion or philosophy—is traceable, full use is made of our 

all-too-scanty sources. The freshness and vigor of the work may be seen in the 

translation of Jn. i: ‘“‘Im Anfang war der Gedanke, und der Gedanke war bei 

Gott, und ein Gott war der Gedanke.” 

Throughout the treatment, the emphasis is upon the continuity of life and faith; | 
t.e., the N. T. is viewed as the documents of a nascent and developing religion, 
which meant something—much—everything—to those who believed it and read 
or wrote the documents. This is perhaps one of the highest values in a religions- 
geschichtliche Erklérung: it brings home to us vividly and realistically the fact 
that early Christianity was a religion, jostling elbows with other religions in the ; 
Grzco-Roman-Jewish world; a matter of vital faith, often in a desperate situ- 
ation, not of well-matched and fitted ideas; accompanied by enormous enthusiasm 
and inspired by unquenchable hope; slowly conquering in a long life-and-death 
struggle! Holtzmann’s book helps one to see this very clearly—and that is a 
great achievement. 


Tatians Diatessaron aus dem Arabischen iibersetzt. By Erwin Preuschen. Ed. by 

August Pott. Heidelberg: Winter, 1926, pp. ix +241. M. 16. 

‘Marcion and Tatian were the first textual critics.’ Hence the importance of 
knowing just what lay before them, and just what they did to the text which passed — 
through their hands. Marcion was the subject of von Harnack’s brilliant study. 
The present volume is the first of three, to be followed by a retranslation into 
Greek, with full textual apparatus, and by a final volume of discussions and 
excursi. This marks a real step forward in the study of the text of the Gospels, 
and is one with which every specialist in the field must familiarize himself. 
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A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton and Harold R. Wil- 
loughby. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926, pp. xi + 158. $1.75. 
The new edition of Burton’s Introduction was entrusted to Mr. Willoughby by — 

the lamented author just before his death. The new material is chiefly Dr. 

Burton’s own: a section on the dates of the Synoptic Gospels, and a revision of the — 

chapter on St. John. Beyond this the edition is little more than a reprint. Those 

who knew Dr. Burton personally will be happy to have the facsimiles of his notes 
reproduced in two plates. 


Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung. Fourth Edition. By Albert Schweitzer. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926, pp. xii + 659. M. 24. 

This is a reprint of the second German edition of the work known to English 
readers as The Quest of the Historical Jesus. It represents an advance over the 
first edition in that it carries the discussion of the subject up to the year 1912. 
Account is taken of the English as well as the Continental literature that appeared 
in the intervening six years (see ch. xxiv, ‘‘1907-1912"’). Other additions are 
two chapters dealing respectively with ‘‘The Attack on the Historicity of Jesus” 
and ‘‘The Discussion of the Historicity of Jesus.”” Chapters xvii and xviii have 
been extensively rewritten and enriched. c. B. H. 


Was Christ Really Born of a Virgin? AnanswerforLaymen. By T. H. Yardley. 

Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1926, pp. xiii + 132. $1.50. 

This little book contains a statement of the evidence for the Virgin birth in 
which the point is emphasized that New Testament miracles are for the most part 
not violations of order but deeds to restore a broken order. Two chapters of 
answers to objections are followed by two chapters on the place and meaning of the 
miracle which are well worth reading. In the discussion on authorities, it is 
hardly correct to say that the accuracy of St. Luke has been ‘‘completely vindi- 
cated’”’ by recent research in the matter of Quirinius’ census. The Quirinius 
problem has not been solved yet. Bishop Fiske has written a foreword to the 
book. A. H. F. 


The Achievement of the Master. By Herbert R. Purinton and Sadie Brackett 

Costello. New York: Scribner, 1926, pp. 206 + viii. $1.25. 

A series of short, chatty lessons on the Life and Teaching of Jesus from the 
liberal Protestant standpoint by two teachers well experienced in the task of 
“bringing college and high school students face to face with the historical Jesus.’’ 
The 24 chapters, each furnished with directions for study, are “ brightened”’ with 
a fund of stories, quotations and illustrative incidents gleaned from a wide variety 
of sources, and with frequent appeal to the best known paintings. Bibliographies 
and a list of pictures, with directions for securing them, are appended. c. B. H. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. Translated by F. H. Wales. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1925, pp. 42. $.35. 
The translator has caught the flavor of the original, solemn, dignified, resonant, 
archaic, even studiously so, nicely balanced, poetic—and embodied it with 
singular felicity in strong, terse, largely Anglo-Saxon English—a refreshing 
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achievement in these days of easy-going, colloquial versions of the Bible. More- 
over he has shown what the printer’s art, by a nice use of varied types, proper 
spacing and such like devices, can do to render intricate thought visible—a real 
aid in a day when one comes by his Bible more through the eye than the ear. 
Mr. Wales has rendered a valuable service to what is perhaps at once the most 
beautiful (in thought as well as form) and the least appreciated book of the New 
Testament. Greek students will find here a rare specimen of the translator’s 
skill, and lovers of literature a new literary treasure. C. B. H. 


Christusmystik. By Wilhelm Weber. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924, pp. vii + 131. 
M. 8. 


Deriving its original impetus from a combination of Girgensohn’s religious 
psychology and Deissmann’s conception of Pauline mysticism, and also Wobber- 
min’s doctrine of the secondary nature of doctrine and dogma (relatively to 
religious experience), Dr. Weber’s work is the result of an effort to apply the 
‘religious-psychological method’ to the experience and teaching of St. Paul. Ch. i 
discusses ‘the religious structure of Paul’s conversion-experience,’ ii ‘the unity of 
the religion of Paul,’ while iii is a constructive study of ‘mysticism in the light of 
religious psychology.’ In the Pauline mystical experience of Christ he finds ‘the 
pulse-beat of his life of piety,’ and it is this consciousness of mystical union, 
continued through the ages, that forms the vital center of the Church's life. 


Notes on St. John and the Apocalypse. By Alex. Pallis. New York: Oxford, 1926, 
pp. 56. 3s. 

Exegetical, lexicographical, and historical notes on the Fourth Gospel and 
Apocalypse by an expert linguist perfectly familiar with modern and ancient 
Greek. On Jn. xi. 12, ¢.g., it is argued that the only possible translation is ‘his 
sleep will come to an end’ (not ‘he will be saved’); vii. 19 is viewed as an im- 
possible anachronism, reflecting anti-Jewish controversy after the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem; in Ap. iii. 9 a reading is proposed, ekdiké se for didé, which means ‘I avenge 
thee on the synagogue’; Jn. vi. 53-56 is viewed as an interpolation, on account of 
the mention of the blood. 


History of Doctrine 


Die Theologie des Irenédus. By G. N. Bonwetsch. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 

1925, pp. 162. $1.50. 

Some time before his death the late Dr. Bonwetsch planned the writing of a 
comprehensive work on the Theology of the period c. 200 A.D., as reflected in the 
works of the great Anti-Gnostic Fathers, Irenzus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, 
tracing the inheritance of earlier Eastern (Asia Minor) theology and the beginnings 
of the Western development. The present volume is the first part of this intended 
work—fortunately, the most important part. Not only was Irenzus a better 
theologian than the other two, but he in fact mediated to them the best elements in 
their thought. The book gives a systematically organized exposition of Irenzus’ 
theology. The discussion of the doctrine of Anakephalaiésis is especially good— 
a doctrine not lacking in appeal and significance for Christian thought in the world 
of modern science and philosophy. 
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Origenes Werke, VIII (Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 

Jahrhunderte). Ed. by W. A. Baehrens. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1925, pp. Iviii 

+ 509. M. 28.80 (bound, 32). 

The binding of the Gr. Chr. Schr. is now no longer leather, but a fairly durable 
cloth. Type and paper however remain the same—no doubt at no little ndded 
cost in publishing—and the same careful editorship and collation of MS variants" 
is to be found. The present volume is almost entirely (7.e., save for some in 
ments) in Latin, being Rufinus’ and Jerome’s trr. of the Homilies on 1 Sam. i, 
Cant., the Major Prophets, and the Commentary on Cant. Full indices conclude 
the volume. 

The appearance of the 8th volume of Origen in this series indicates the steady 
expansion of the work. Though not interrupted by the war, but somewhat 
hampered since, it steadily progresses toward completion. There are now 33 
volumes (with part of another, the Greek Enoch). 


Augustin und die Patristik. By Hans Eibl. Munich: Reinhardt, 1923, pp. 462. 

M. 5.50 (bound, 7). 

This is really much more than a monograph upon Augustine. It is one of the 
volumes in Dr. Kafka’s series, Geschichte der Philosophie in Einzeldarstellungen, 
and covers the whole development of Patristic Theology, from the beginning of the 
Gospel to Boethius, Cassiodorus, and John of Damascus. Theology is here 
treated as a form of philosophy and Christianity as a historical synthesis. Paul, 
Origen, and Augustine are the three heroic figures in this history, dominating 
respectively the first, third, and fifth centuries. In between lay two great 
movements, Gnosticism in the second century, the Christological and Trinitarian 
controversies in the fourth. 

The author is thoroughly familiar with the best modern literature on the 
subject—he is much influenced, as is almost every writer in the field, by Harnack— 
and he has not only written part of the general history of philosophy but also has 
presented in brief compass a History of Early Christian Theology from a point of 
view deserving careful consideration by students who are theologians rather than 
philosophers. 


Mysticism and the Eastern Church. By Nicholas Arseniew. Tr. by Arthur 
_ Chambers. Preface by Fr. Heiler, with Int. by Evelyn Underhill. London: 
_ Student Christian Movement, 1926, pp. 173. 5s. 

No one will understand the Eastern Church who lacks sympathy with ‘ mysti- 
cism’—the theology, the liturgies, the common faith and practices of Orthodoxy 
are filled with the mystical spirit. One can trace its beginnings in the Patristic 
age; but its present state is more or less unknown in the West—certainly, e.g., by 
those who assume that the present Soviet church in any considerable degree 
represents Russian Christianity. Professor Arseniew has given an account from 
within of this mystical life—a longing for and a joy in Redemption from death, 
union with Christ, fellowship with His saints. He is not so familiar with mysti- 
cism in the West, at least outside Catholicism (its natural, but not its only, home); 
but he does not profess—at least in his title—to give more than an account of this 
deep element of Christianity apparent in its Eastern form. — 
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Evangelische Katholizitét (Gesammelte Aufsatze und Vortrage, Bd. I). By 
Friedrich Heiler. Munich: Reinhardt, 1926, pp. 351. M. 5.50. 
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The first volume of Heiler’s Collected Essays and Addresses is appropriately 
entitled (from a lecture delivered in Upsala in 1919). ‘Fifty Years of Old- 
Catholicism’ first appeared at the time of Bishop Herzog’s death, in 1924. The 
next two papers relate to the Stockholm conference—where the absence of the 
Roman Church is viewed as a real limitation, and the failure of the German 
Protestants to catch the cecumenical idea is traced to its nationalistic roots in the 
Reformation. The author’s relations with Abp. Séderblom—in the ‘ Evangelical 
Catholicity’ controversy—the ‘Evangelical High-Church’ movement, and ‘Ways 
to Church Unity’ conclude this interesting and important collection. 


Das Wesen des evangelischen Christentums. By Karl Heim. 3d edition. Leip- 
zig: Quelle and Meyer, 1926, pp. 123. M. 1.80. 


Not a polemical work but a clear statement of the author’s reasons for re- 
maining an Evangelical and not joining the Romeward movement of today. Ch. 4 
ii sketches ‘the charm of the Catholic Church’ in beautiful and sympathetic 
language—which makes the problem of the book, already given, all the more real! o 
The causes of the division are seen in the trend of the times: Luther had at first no 
intention of founding another church or even of sundering the existing one. The 
real differences go down deeply into the two opposing conceptions of Christ and his : 
work which Protestantism and Catholicism respectively represent. The aim of a 
the book is irenic and its goal is mutual understanding. Certainly, one would go 
far to find as competent an expounder of Evangelical Christianity as Dr. Heim. 


Symbolik des rémischen Katholizismus. By Leonhard Fendt. Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1926, pp. 136. M. 1.50. : 
One of the ‘Sammlung Géschen’ series; an excellent little book giving in brief 

; compass a résumé of Roman Catholic teaching concerning Faith and Morals, the 

cure of souls, with two final sections on ‘the position of Catholicism in Christianity’ 

where the logic of the Roman Catholic is identified with ‘common sense,’ im- 

pervious to historical or philosophical criticism and satisfied with the general 

workings of the system. A convenient, fair, and useful little book. 


From Plotinus to S. Thomas Aquinas. By W.R.V.Brade. London: Faith Press, 
1926, pp. viii + 104. 2s. 6d. 

>. The sub-title, ‘Studies in the Later Phases of the Tradition of Greek Philoso- 

) phy,’ well describes the contents of this excellent little historical introduction to 


Scholastic Philosophy on its metaphysical side. The papers, originally read 
before a group of ‘friends interested in the history of human thought,’ present in 
readable and accurate style the Neoplatonic philosophy, early medizval logical 
controversies, then Aristotle among the Arabs, among the Jews, and in the 
Christian schools. Though recognizing the historical importance of mediaeval 
Aristotelianism the author holds it ‘a grave error to tie the defence of the Christian 
: Faith to a particular system.’ The book is a first-rate popular presentation of a 
development of great importance for the history of doctrine which is nevertheless 
only too little understood nowadays. 
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Die Loct Communes Philipp Melancthons in threr Urgestalt nach G. L. Plitt. Ed. 

by Theodor Kolde. Fourth edition. Leipzig: Deichert, 1925, pp. x + 267. 

M. 4.50. 

A reprint of the ably edited and well-printed edition of Plitt, possessing the 
additional advantage of being inexpensive. Melancthon was the first Lutheran 
Systematiker, and one can see in his basic principle the way already opening 
toward Schleiermacher and Ritschl: hoc est Christum cognoscere beneficia ejus 
cognoscere, non ejus naturas, modos incarnationis contueri. And although, as 
Kaftan remarked (Dog., p. 99), he who began in opposition to Scholasticism ended 
by riveting Aristotelianism all the more firmly to Christian doctrine, his famous 
Loci still repays study if only on account of its historical importance. 


Vom Glaube bei Calvin. Dargestellt auf Grund der Institutio, des Catechismus 
Genevensis, und unter Heranziehung exegetischer und homiletischer Schriften. 
By Peter Brunner. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925, pp. viii + 162. M. 5.40 (bound, 7). 


The discord and confusion which pervade modern Protestant theological 
_ thinking suggest a fresh investigation of the positions taken by the Reformation 
fathers, in the hope that thereby clashing opinions may be reconciled and so the 
one truth stand clear. Such a practical purpose serves this study of Calvin's 
conception of faith—‘‘a return to the classical origin of our theological thought in 
the Reformation movement to help clarify the present situation.”” At the outset 
the author acknowledges two difficulties which confront him in his task: Calvin’s 
cold, formal, ‘impersonal’ treatment of faith, and his paradoxical inconsistency of 
method, whereby one point seems to cancel another. All of which signifies that 
with Calvin faith is a transcendent magnitude; hence his treatment of it is 
necessarily not definitive but suggestive (hinweisend). 
Pt. i is ‘The Psychology of Faith’ (Der Glaube als die Wendung der Krisis des 
Menschen); Pt. ii, ‘The Object of Faith’; Pt. iii, ‘The Answer of Faith.’ 
This treatise will interest the Systematiker rather than the historian of doctrine. 
P. V. N. 


De Kant a Ritschl: Un Siécle d'Histoire de la Pensée Chrétienne. By H. Du Bois. 
Neuchatel: Secrétariat de l’Université, 1925, pp. 115. Fr. 6. 


A fourth edition of Kattenbusch’s short survey, Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl, 
recently appeared (Giessen: Tépelmann, 1924) under a new title and with contents 
brought up to date, Die deutsche evangelische Theologie seit Schleiermacher, ihre 
Leistungen und thre Schéden. It is only natural to compare Du Bois’ work with 
Kattenbusch’s, covering as they do almost the same ground. Du Bois begins 
earlier, though Kattenbusch has an introductory chapter on the development just 
prior to Schleiermacher (Kant, Goothe, Idealism and Romanticism); the German | 
author now comes down to date, whereas the French stops short with RitschI— 
save for a fleeting glance toward Troeltsch at the very end. The structural 
arrangement of material is much the same, the three schools in Germany, etc.,— 5 
which Du Bois calls ‘center,’ ‘right,’ and ‘left,’ not attempting to designate them. 
more specifically. There is far greater detail in Kattenbusch; on the other hand | 
Du Bois gives a clearer exposition of the main doctrines of a few dominant thinkers, 
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beginning with Kant, Hegel, and Schleiermacher. This is amply documented 
with quotations, so that the reader has the keystones of successive systems in the 
very words of their authors. The effect is, to continue the figure, that of a vista of 
arches in the noble edifice of modern theological thought. _ 


Philosophy; Systematic Theology 


God and Evolution. By W. R. Matthews. New York: Longmans, 1926, pp. 

ix + 58. $1.20. 

Three lectures, The Idea of Evolution, the Religion of Evolution, and 
Evolution and God, delivered at Liverpool and in Westminster Abbey. Dr. 
Matthews reviews the present state of evolutionary doctrine, especially as seen in 
the work of S. Alexander (which he criticizes) and of Lloyd Morgan (with which 
he is naturally in closer agreement), and then proceeds to show that ‘emergence’ 
leads naturally to a ‘transcendent teleology.’ Evolution as now understood not 
only does not contradict the Christian idea of God but ‘may form the starting- 
point of a forcible argument’ in its favor. 


Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for Scientific Method in Philosophy. 
By Bertrand Russell. Chicago: Open Court, 1915, pp. ix + 245. 


Mr. Russell’s brilliant essay was first presented in the Lowell Lectures early in 
1914, and in the intervening dozen years has come to be widely known, each half 
of its rather long but comprehensive title being used about as frequently as the 
other. The work is now in a second edition, and repays re-reading. Dr. Russell 
equates Logic and Philosophy—the former is the essence of the latter—and he has 
a positive abhorrence for ‘mysticism’ and ‘metaphysics.’ One questions, how- 
ever, if philosophy is really reducible to his terms, and also whether he succeeds, 
after the promises in cc. 1-2, in making good a solution of its problems by the 
‘scientific method.’ Certainly the existence of other minds as a ‘working 
hypothesis’ (p. 96), whatever its scientific necessity or validity, narrows philoso- 
phy into a small corner and leaves us with feeble weapons to ward off the vagaries 
of solipsism! As a bracing mental gymnastic, however, the book is highly to be 
commended. 


Miracle and Its Philosophical Presuppositions. By F. R. Tennant. New York: 
Macmillan, 1925, pp. 103. $1.80. 


Dr. Tennant has divided his treatment into three parts (with three added 
notes): Miracle and the Reign of Law, Natural and Supernatural Causation, the 
Credibility and Alleged Actuality of Miracle. After discussing the history of 
modern philosophical and scientific presuppositions regarding the miraculous, he 
concludes (p. 32): ‘‘Science thus leaves theology free to assert the possibility of 
miracle [if he had stopped here, he would have said no more than many of our 
apologists are saying today]; but she seems to preclude the possibility of our being 
able to pronounce a marvel to be a miracle in the objective or absolute sense of the 
word: the sense, i.e., in which it denotes incapability for all time of being sub- 
sumed under natural law. Until we shall have arrived at something like omnis- 
cience as to Nature’s constitution and intrinsic capacities, we cannot affirm any 


marvel to be beyond them.”’ Still, ‘irregularity or breach of law’ may be brought 
about by ‘ Nature’s unaided potencies’—so far as we understand them. Theism 
requires the possibility of the miraculous, i.e., supernatural; though in our day 
‘the problem is narrowed down to the question of evidence for alleged fact’ (p. 
93)—and here, in fact, the author leaves it. No dogmatic, or philosophical, 
formulation can be final, in the present state of our knowledge. Indeed, the value, 
the meaning, of ‘miracle’ is far from settled. ‘‘ Christianity does not presuppose 
the Christian miracles; they presuppose Christianity, though they are by no 
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means bound up with Christianity.” The main contribution to thought in this — 


work is, we believe, its clear presentation of what the problem really amounts to 
at the present day—minus some of the unnecessary presuppositions that cluttered 
up the solution in times past. 


Formal Logic (1847). By Augustus De Morgan. Edited by A. E. Taylor. 
London: Open Court, 1926, pp. xxi + 392. 
De Morgan’s Formal Logic: or, The Calculus of Inference, Necessary and 
Probable was first published in London by Taylor and Walton, 1847, and is one of 


the classical texts in Mathematical Logic. Since the work has been long out of | 


print and inaccessible save in large libraries, Professor Taylor has edited a reprint. 
The editor confines himself to guaranteeing an accurate text, with a minimum of 


comment and annotation. Even the ‘corrections and additions’ which De > 


Morgan inserted in the Table of Contents remain where he left them. Students 
versed in mathematics and interested in Logical Theory will be grateful for this 
accurate and well-printed reproduction of the original. 


The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead. The Apostolic Benediction as the Christian 
Creed. By A. E. Garvie. New York: Doran, 1925, pp. xvi + 496. $4.00. 


An unusually solid treatment of constructive theology, by one of the most 
competent of Nonconformist divines in England. Starting with the premise that 
the Christian faith is based on the fact of Christ, he describes Christian theology 
as ‘‘an exposition, commendation and appreciation of the significance and value of 
that fact for faith.’”” His order of treatment is controlled by the apostolic bene- 
diction: I. The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; II. The Love of God; III. The 
Community of the Holy Spirit. The result is a comprehensive treatment of 
doctrine as ‘orthodox’ Protestantism views it, adjusted in exposition to modern 
thought. F. J. H. 


Glaubenslehre. By Ernst Troeltsch. With a Foreword by Marta Troeltsch. 
Munich: Duncker and Humblot, 1925, pp. viii + 384. M. 13 (bound, 17). 


This is an entirely posthumous work, preserved and presented to the world 
through the devotion of two women, the author’s widow and Baroness von le Fort 
whose lecture-notes supply the amplification of the dictations given out when 
Troeltsch lectured at Heidelberg in 1911-12. The author himself, like Hegel in 
his Philosophy of Religion, had no further hand in preparing the book. 

As in all his published works, Troeltsch is clearly aware of the modern Problem- 
stellung. He realizes the difficulties, he sees the values that stand out all the more 
emphatically for the present-day orientation of thought. Religion, 7.e., faith, 
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is for him a life, an attitude rather than a set of formulated facts, a pursuit of 
values rather than a geometry of the supernatural. The primary source of 
doctrine, e.g., is the consciousness of the contemporary Christian church; with 
that he starts, rather than with ontology, epistemology, or even history. His 
chapter on Faith and Science (§ 4) is especially fine. Christianity is in general 
‘the decisive and principled movement toward personal religion (Persénlich- 
keitsreligion) and away from every naturalistic and anti-personal understanding 
of God’ (p. 71). One will not agree with everything in the book, certainly; but 
there is an emphasis in it which, though less valuable for the traditional pres- 
entation of Christian doctrine, shows us clearly where some of the most important 
factors lie in modern thinking about the Christian Faith—factors which all of us 
_ must sooner or later face. 


Grundriss der Dogmatik. By Karl Girgensohn. Leipzig: Deichert, 1924, pp. 

vii + 195. M. 5 (bound, 6.50). 

A syllabus in the form of lecture-dictations with bibliographies, which will be 
welcomed by many besides the author’s Leipzig students. The arrangement is 
, the usual German one: Prinzipienlehre, followed by System der Dogmatik. Dr. 
> Girgensohn is well known for his studies in the psychology of religion—indeed he is 
: the founder of an ‘experimental’ method in this study—and he begins with an 
_ examination of the data of religious psychology and of the history of religions: a 
; plan not common in American seminaries, we believe, but very suggestive. 
_ Experience comes first among the sources for dogmatics, then Scripture, lastly the 
_ ecclesiastical confessions—a Ritschlian trait, or rather one derived from Schleier- 

macher. In Part II he abandons an attempt at ‘system’ in the ordinary sense, as 
f drawn from a set of axiomatic metaphysical presuppositions, and contents himself 
_ with description of the weightiest Grundlehren, usually with a historical and 

psychological approach to their problems. The book is a fresh, vigorous little 
; treatise full of suggestion for the modern thinking-through of the problems of 
Dogmatic Theology. 


History of Religions 


Textbuch zur Religionsgeschichte. Edited by Eduard Lehmann and Hans Haas. 

2d edition. Leipzig: Deichert, 1922, pp. xii + 382. M. 7.50 (bound, 9.50). 

A rich collection of texts in translation for convenient use by the student of the 
history of religion. The new edition contains, along with much other added 
material, a section on Hellenistic religion (edited by Reitzenstein): from the 
_“Mithras Liturgy,’ Apuleius’ Prayer to Isis, several passages from ‘Hermes 
; _Trismegistus,’ the Naassene hymn, and the description of the Redeemer in the 


“is of Thomas. A similar range and variety characterize the selections 


illustrating other religions. Though the American teacher cannot use the book in 
class, except with German-reading students, it will suggest passages for use, and 
_some—possibly inaccessible in a small library—for translation. The introductions 
to the passages given are also valuable. 
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La Magie dans l’Egypte antique. By Frangois Lexa. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1925, tome I (Exposé), tome II (Les Textes magiques), tome III (Atlas), 
Frs. 200. 


An authoritative and exhaustive treatment of magic in Ancient Egypt from the 
earliest times down to the Coptic era. Ss. A. B. M. 


_ Siddhanta des Ramanuja: Ein Text zur Indischen Gottesmystik. Tr. from the 
Sanskrit by Rudolf Otto. 2d edition. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923, pp. iv + 177. 
M. 3.50. 

To most of us, here in the West, Hinduism is a thoroughly mystical and 
monistic system of thought; we scarcely realize the diversity of views that gen 
prevailed within it. Dr. Otto has translated a work by one of the greatest of 
India’s medieval philosophers which sets this diversity in full relief. Ramanuja 
was a monist, but his doctrine was qualified sufficiently to admit the real existence 
of individual souls and of the external world. His system therefore stands much | 
nearer to the Christian view of the universe than Vedantism—e.g., the teaching of 
Sankara, which he criticized. 

The translator has given not only a careful elucidation of the historical signifi- 
cance of the movement, along with a readable translation, but also a brief ap-— 
pended note on ‘the Law of Parallels in the history of religions’ which readers of 
his Idea of the Holy will welcome. 


Yoga as Philosophy and Religion. By Surendranath Dasgupta. London: 
Trubner; New York: Dutton, 1924; pp. x + 200. $4.25. 
The system of Patanjali, known as Yoga, has so often, both in theory and 

practice, been exploited by would-be devotees of Indian philosophy with but the 

slightest claims to the possession of authority that a treatise on broadly philo- 
sophic lines by one whose enthusiasm may be excused on account of his competence 
is to be welcomed in one of the latest volumes of Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

The lay reader will still be in the dark as to the precise significance to be 
attached to many of the terms used, but it is made clear that both in its theology 
and its practice Yoga has something to contribute to religion. In its theism 
(though largely provisional) and in its ethics we find a much needed concession to 


the popular demand for something more reassuring than the stark atheism of its 


sister philosophy, Sarhkhya, with its gloomy dualism of Prakriti and Purusha. 
Indian classifications will generally prove baffling to the western mind, and Yoga, 
with its eighty-one kinds of sin made infinite by rules of restriction, option and 


conjunction, will be no exception. One gets also a little disconcerted when some — 


especially knotty point is found to be solvable only by some unique insight pos- 
sessed by the Yogins. 
Nevertheless, Yoga was a sincere attempt to make religion practical as well _ 


speculative, and for this reason has, with Sammkhya and Ved4nta, a place in the 


best-loved classic of Hinduism, the Bhagavad-gita. This fact alone makes it well 
worth the while of students of religion to appreciate the present volume which is 
well written and a credit to the scholarship of its author. H. H. G. 
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Die gegenwartige Gestalt des Islams. By A. Bertholet. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926, 
pp. 39. M. 1.20. 


This is an address delivered to a general missionary conference in Gottingen. 
It is the best short treatment of the present conditions of Islam. Bertholet 
applies to Islam Harnack’s canons for a world religion, namely, simplification and 
assimilation, and shows them at work today. J. A. M. 


Das Chalifat. By R. Tschudi. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. M. 29. 


Professor Tschudi shows that the Caliphate is a purely political, not spiritual, 
institution. It differsin essence fromthe papacy. Islam lives without priesthood 
and sacraments and can live without a caliphate. This excellent pamphlet, 
clearly written and based on intimate knowledge of the history of Islam, will help 
ql to clarify the mind of all those interested in the development of that religion. 

J. A. M. 


Homiletic 

What to Preach. By Henry S. Coffin. New York: Doran, 1926, pp. 189. $2.00. 

This is one of the best, one of the most useful and ‘practical’ books ever 
written in Homiletics. It contains the Warrack Lectures for 1926 at New 
College, Edinburgh, and in it the subject-matter of sermons is treated under the 
heads of Expository, Doctrinal, Ethical, Pastoral, and Evangelistic Preaching. 
Instead of fine-spun theories of what preachers ought to preach, or even excellent 
advice (which Dr. Coffin is eminently qualified to give) about how to preach, 
the lectures come warm and fresh from the vital experience of one of the living 
masters of the pulpit. Young preachers tempted to buy ‘sermon outlines’ 
or volumes of ‘sermonic material’ would get far more for their money by investing 
two dollars in this book. It contains practical suggestions in abundance; but 
more than this, it rouses the spirit of the reader to attempt an adequate treatment 
of the suggested themes, and indicates clearly and with a catching enthusiasm 
where the best of ‘material’ is to be found—in the preacher's own spiritual life, in 
his study, in his daily pastoral contacts with people. Preaching is one of the 
noblest of the arts, as well as something more; and here we learn, in a direct and 
intimate way, how one who has mastered it sets about his task. 


The English of the Pulpit. By Lewis H. Chrisman. New York: Doran, 1926, pp. 

155. $1.50. 

For twenty-five years Professor Chrisman has studied the application of the 
principles of English composition to the pulpit, and the volume before us is full of 
useful suggestions, especially for the young preacher. More attention is paid to 
diction than to structure, and the Appendix gives lists of common errors and of 
idiomatic uses of prepositions. 


Best Sermons, 1926. Ed. by Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1926, pp. xiv + 395. $2.50. 
‘No young man need falter at the steps of the pulpit, consecrated as it is by so 
much of genius, power, and beauty.’ The sermons in this volume, like those in its 
predecessors, may not be meant for consolation to the young preacher—and they 
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will scarcely do for repetition or lay-reading—but they will certainly stimulate 
him to do his best; for they show what some of the best preaching of today is 
trying to do, and the way in which some of the most widely heard preachers of 
today are trying to doit. Fosdick’s ‘Christianity and War,’ Patton’s ‘Gospel in 
the Present Age,’ Brent’s ‘Authority of Christ,’ Coffin’s ‘Everybody’s Christ’ are 
among the best in the volume. 


The Church’s Debt to Heretics. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: Doran, 1926, 
pp. 256. $2.50. 

An interesting account of the doctrines held by many of the leading heretics in 
the Church’s history. Although the Church's debt is not always quite certain—a 
heretic is not necessarily a paragon of wisdom and virtue—the significance of their 
movements is pointed out, and the importance of spiritual unity and continuity in 
the midst of changing emphases. 


With Him in Mind. By J. L. J. Kirlin. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. 146. 
$1.50. 
Twelve essays on the Apostles’ Creed, written in a devotional style, and with 
an unmistakable Roman Catholic accent. They are more pious than learned, and 
more earnest than enlightening. G. C. s. 


High Roads and Cross Roads. By Archibald Chisholm. New York: Longmans, 

1926, pp. 87. $1.00. 

Nine addresses gathered apparently at random, and including such subjects as 
Sports and Books and Sacraments and Immortality. Why they were printed I 
cannot imagine, for the writer really has nothing much to say, and all that he does 
say has been better said a thousand times by others. As, in our judgment, there 
was no reason for publishing this little volume, so we can see no reason for spending 


a dollar in purchasing it. G.C. s. 
- Ascension and Whitsuntide Sermons by Representative Preachers. Ed. by Frederick 


J. North. New York: Doran, 1926, pp. 189. $2.00. 
There are five sermons on the Ascension and eight on Pentecost—all by British 
preachers. All of them are irreproachably orthodox and most of them are 
: undeniably dull. But there are exceptions. Dean Inge is never dull; George 
_ Morrison is never dull; neither is James Reid; neither is James Black. If the 
- four sermons of these men were published together in a separate volume, the total 
_ value of the volume would lose little; and think of the saving to paper and ink and 
pocket book! G.c. 


Fundamentalism versus Modernism. By James W. Johnson. New York: Century, 
7 1925, PP. 52. 


Constructive Modernism. By Lawrence W. Neff. Emory University, Georgia, 
1926, pp. 54. 

These two books represent the reaction of laymen to the religious controversy 

of the day. The authors do not appear to know what it is all about, but deplore 

_ the strife, and appeal for a truce in which the ethical values which they find in 


a both the old and the new may be conserved. C. L. D. 
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Postmodernism and Other Essays. By Bernard Iddings Bell. Milwaukee: More- 

house, 1926, pp. 135. 

President Bell has many excellent gifts, but above all else he has the gift of 
always hitting a nail exactly on the head. The title essay of this book is far and 
away the soundest, sanest, clearest answer to both Fundamentalism and Modern- 
ism we have seen. (And in the words of Mercutio, ‘‘A plague o’ both your 
houses!’’) How Modernism went half way and stopped, how the Modernist has 
given up the infallible Bible of Fundamentalism but still fondly relies upon the 
competence of the individual intellect to explain man and his universe; how the 
scientists, physicists, chemists, biologists, sociologists, psychologists acknowledge 
the limitations of the scientific method in arriving at ultimate truth, and how the 
Catholic religion alone satisfies the demand for something beyond the outgrown 
obfuscations of fundamentalism and the outgrown sentimentalisms of modernism, 
—all this Doctor Bell sets forth in pages which fairly leap with the life of a 
vigorous mind and grip the reader from beginning to end. There are many 
brilliant passages in the book but there are no purple patches. Every word is 
necessary and every word goes singing to the mark. The author has something 
worthwhile to say and he says it with persuasiveness and power. G.C. S. 


Life and Work held in Stockholm, August 15-30, 1925. By Charles Henry 
Brent. New York: Longmans. 


This small book of less than a hundred pages gives a brief story of the Stockholm 
Conference of 1925. It contains an account of the conference written by Bishop 
Brent soon after the conference ended, three addresses delivered by him in the 
course of the conference, the official ‘‘ Message of the Conference,” and the address 
of the Crown Prince of Sweden given at the closing session. Bishop Brent’s 
account indicates that while concrete accomplishments are few, certain needs of 
our common Christianity were brought into clear focus, and a start made toward 
filling those needs. There was emphasized need of more effort toward mutual 
understanding on the part of the churches. This is easy to talk about, but not so 
easy to achieve. But the Stockholm conference made a long step forward in this 
direction. Next there was brought out the need of a united front on the part of 
the churches with respect to moral problems, particularly the question of war. 
“‘An effective unity,’’ Bishop Brent says, ‘‘is no longer a theological luxury: it is 
a practical necessity.’’ Finally there is revealed very clearly the sense of the need 
for agreement in matters of doctrine, before agreement in matters of conduct can 
be achieved. ‘‘Conduct and creed,” says Bishop Brent, ‘‘never have been and 
never can be kept in separate compartments.” C. L. Ss. 


The Christ of the Indian Road. By E. Stanley Jones. New York: Abingdon, 
1925, pp. 213. $1.00. 
Writing out of a long experience as a missionary and evangelist, Dr. Jones 
portrays the crisis in which Christianity now finds itself in India. If it can be set 
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free from the entanglements of ‘western civilization,’ there is no end to the 
potential influence of the Christian religion in India. For India is willing to walk — 
with Christ—the Christ of the Indian road—but not with Europe and America in 
their misrepresentations of Him. With a vast number of telling instances, Mr. 
Jones makes clear the Hindu’s sensitive awareness of the real, spiritual message of | 
Christ and the sincere welcome with which He is received while at the same time 
the Western dilution of His teaching is rejected. A book for everyone, especially © 
everyone interested in world-problems, not just ‘another missionary book.’ 


The Tree of Love. Tr. from the Catalan of Ramén Lull with an int. essay by E. 

Allison Peers. New York: Macmillan, 1926, pp. viii + 128. 

Similar in format to The Book of the Lover and the Beloved and The Art of 
Contemplation already translated by Professor Peers, this volume gives the latter 
half of the original L’Arbre de Philosophia de Amor. It is a work of the author's 
old age, and is less mystical and more speculative than the preceding works in the 
S. P. C. K. translation. 


A Book of Modern Prayers. Compiled and ed. by Samuel McComb. New York: 

Longmans, 1926, pp. xiii + 158. $1.50. 

Following an introductory essay on ‘Prayer: Its Meaning and Value,’ sixty-one 
prayers with brief appropriate readings from modern writers are arranged under 
such headings as ‘For various gifts and graces,’ ‘Morning and evening prayers,’ 
‘Special occasions,’ etc. They will be useful not only to individuals and small 
private circles but also in public worship. ‘Each age must discover the secret of 
prayer for itself. The prayers of a distant past will not meet the needs of the 
present.’”” Dr. McComb has succeeded in collecting a large number of prayers of 
today that are not only beautiful in diction but really express modern needs—or 
modern versions of perennial needs. 


The Sermon on the Mount. Hist. int. by E. F. Scott; tr. by E. J. Goodspeed. 
Chicago: Am. Inst. Sac. Lit., 1926, pp. 21. $.05. 

_ The ‘Bible Series’ in the ‘‘ Popular Religion Leaflets” now includes The Story of 

Jonah (J. M. P. Smith), The Letter to the Galatians (S. Mathews and E. J. Good- 

speed), and the present number. They make excellent modern ‘tracts’ and 

deserve wide circulation. 


American Villagers. By C. Luther Fry. New York: Doran, 1926, pp. 201. 
$2.50. 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research has published some valuable 
books, almost all of them factual studies of certain communities. This particular 
book is not the result of an actual study in the field, but is a digest of some hitherto 
unpublished material about village communities in America obtained from the 
files of the United States Census Bureau. Dr. Fry has made some interesting 
discoveries—among them, that village populations are increasing rather than 
decreasing. Anyone interested in rural sociology would be interested in the 
material in this volume. C. L. s. 
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A Children’s Corner. By Rosamund L. Bigelow. New York: Dept. of Rel. 
Educ. (281 Fourth Ave.), 1926, pp. 108. 


A valuable little handbook by one of the originators of the movement, who has 
directed a Children’s Corner in a parish church in Brookline for some years. 


A Child’s Life of Christ. By Mabel Dearmer. Ill. by E. Fortescue-Brickdale. 
_ Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1926, pp. xiii + 290. $2.00. 

- Mainly a paraphrase in ‘simplified’ language of the narratives in the four 
gospels; somewhat sugary, with no critical-historical background, and sometimes 
(e.g., p. 20, ‘Then they asked him . . .’) in flat contradiction tothe N.T. When 
will the day come in which adequate modern scholarship will be combined with 
ability to write the Bible Story for children?—even for little children, for whom it 
is no less important than for grown-ups. The pictures are colorful, but the only 
clear representations of our Lord are Jesus the boy and the Crucifixion. However 
inadequate from an adult standpoint, some picture of Jesus in his ministry ought 
to be presented in a little child’s Life of Christ. 


Prayers for Children. Compiled by the Sunday School Committee of the House 


29. $.30. 
A fine little manual, appropriately illustrated, containing prayers children can 
really use—not the kind they might use if they possessed adult minds. 


The Desk Kalendar for 1927. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1926, pp. 31. $.25. 


Reprinted from the Living Church Annual for 1927. Very convenient to have 
on the lectern and in the study. Incidentally it contains the ecclesiastical 
calendar for 1928—which is sure to be useful towards the end of the year. 


History and Literature 


History of England. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. New York: Longmans, 

1926, pp. xx + 723. $4.25. 

The nucleus of this new History was formed by Mr. Trevelyan’s Lowell 
Lectures at Harvard in 1924. These have been expanded into as full an account 
of England’s varied story as may be compressed into less than 750 pages— 
including much that relates to the growth of the empire and the expansion of the 
colonies. Book I, which deals with the mingling of races and the development 
prior to the Norman Conquest, gives a fine and balanced view in which the 
economic factors, for example, are clearly presented. There isa first-rate account 
of the Roman occupation. Indeed, the social and economic factors are fully 
recognized throughout and made of real use in the interpretation of events. The 
tactics of the Hundred Years War is a now accepted case in point; likewise, 
Trevelyan urges, the Civil War, which ‘‘could be won by the side that should first 
create a long-service army with regular pay and discipline. The king had not the 
money to do this. Parliament had the money if it had the wit” (p. 411). 

Though the last century has been scaled down to the greatest brevity, the 
industrial revolution and emigration are carefully studied, and the narrative is 
brought down to the Armistice in 1918. ——— ee 
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The intricate and debated questions of ecclesiastical history are handled with 
_ breadth and impartiality. ‘English Christianity’ is viewed as something greater 
7 than the Church of England, and foolish partizan attitudes toward Henrv VIII, 
_ @.g., are not shared by the historian. The Eighteenth Century Church is briefly 
_ (p. 519) but fairly treated; and the Oxford Movement, which receives only a 
single sentence, is described as meeting and in some cases blending ‘with other 

_ fresh sources of energy in the Church and country at large.’ 


- Quellen zur Geschichte der Trennung von Staat und Kirche. By Zaccaria Gia- 
cometti. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926, pp. xxiv + 736. M. 24. 

A valuable collection of sources for the study of the history of the separation of 

_church and state has been compiled by Dr. Giacometti in this volume. The work 

; is complete and authentic, giving in detail the legislative enactments of all the 

principal nations of Europe and North and South America dealing with this 


to the present time. The French collection is especially valuable, as are also the 
Papal decrees relating to this important question. 
Of extraordinary interest are the sections dealing with Russia and Mexico, 
_ providing, as they do, an opportunity to get at the facts underlying the present 
religious conflicts in those nations. The reader will also find it interesting to 
compare the legislation of the various states on this subject in our own country, all 
of which are given in detail. 
The fact that these sources are given in the language of the respective countries 
7 is a safeguard of accuracy, this policy being maintained throughout, with oc- 
nae exceptions, as in the case of Bolshevik Russia, where the decrees are given 


: subject from the time of the French Declaration of the Rights of Man of 1789 


in a German translation. This utilitarian measure will of course make the work 
more valuable to the ordinary student. w. w. s. 


The Mind of Rome. Ed. by Cyril Bailey. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, Am. 

Branch, 1926, pp. xii + 515. $3.50. 

This volume is designed as a companion to Livingstone’s Pageant of Greece, 
though somewhat larger in size, and offers selections from Latin literature in 
translation, with excellent introductions, running comment, and notes. The 
translations are first-class, and the choice of passages is good. It is impossible to 
praise too highly the illustrations (forty in number, and taken from photographs) 
with which the book has been adorned by Mr. John Johnson, the new Oxford 
University Printer. Many of them are landscapes, and bring home to us the 
background of Roman life and letters as nothing else could do. This volume, with 
its companion, and the two volumes on The Legacy of Greece and Rome—adding 
also The Writers of Greece and Rome by Gilbert Norwood and J. W. Duff—form a 
little library by themselves, with which every person eager for a knowledge of the 
classics but lacking the languages, and every person beginning Greek and Latin, 
should become familiar as speedily as possible. 


The Heart of Emerson's Journals. Ed. by Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1926, pp. xi + 357. $3.00. 
A convenient selection from the ten-volume edition of the Journals. One can 
trace in it Emerson’s development from the effusive (on paper), sophomoric 
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subjectivism of his early years to the calm, sage wisdom of maturity. His 
religious ideas, his philosophy, his self-criticism, his shy affection for his wife and 
children, his absurd enthusiasm for Alcott—all are here; and one who loves 
Emerson even a little has much here to delight him, much to learn. R. W. 
Emerson was one of the finest geniuses our western world has produced, an 
interpreter of the mystic backgrounds of the moral and intellectual life: "ot much 
of a theologian—but one whose doctrines are woven into the fabric of American 
thought today through the vast influence they exerted upon the past generation of 
writers, thinkers, and poets. 


The Letters of William James. Edited by Henry James. Two vols. in one. 

Boston: Little, Brown, 1926, pp. xxviii + 348 + 384. $3.00. 

_ Every student of philosophy and everyone interested in American life and 
letters during the period from 1870 to 1910 must welcome this new edition of 
William James’ Letters. They are fascinating as letters, as more or less intimate 
self-revelations, and charming, with the charm of brilliance infusing all that their 
author ever wrote; but more, they open up some of the avenues of interest 
whereby James approached and finally arrived at the philosophy for which his 
name forever stands. 

The new edition contains several corrections (vide pp. xi—xii), and a charac- 
teristic letter (App. iii) in which James declined to aid in raising a monument to 
Schopenhauer. He inquired: ‘‘Isn’t there something immoral in publicly doing 
homage to one whose writings, if the public could but understand and heed them, 
would undo whatever of simple kindliness and hope keeps its life sweet? . . . 
There are intellectual distinctions; why should scholars, of all men, be called on to 
wipe them out?” 


The Economic Position of the Married Woman. The Stabsfield Trust Lecture at 
the University of London for 1924. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1924, pp. 30. Is. 6d. 


It is fitting that this essay on the economic position of the married woman 
should have been written by the distinguished wife of a distinguished publicist,— 
Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher, whose husband was minister of education under a former 
government in England. After reviewing the progress made in clearing away 
“the cruel and savage medieval laws which gave complete predominance in 
domestic concerns to the husband and father, and no legal power whatever in her 
own home to the wife and mother,” the writer goes on to take up some of the 
more fundamental problems relating to the married woman’s economic status. 
She deals briefly with the dilemma of the mother who desires to supplement her 
income by remunerative employment, and then launches into the difficult ques- 
tion of equality of wages for men and women. As an alternative to equal wages 
for the two sexes, she considers family endowments, but comes to no definite 
conclusions. Her final discussion is the best, as it consists of a remarkably lucid, 
brief statement of the major economic problems with which married women are 
concerned, and of the remedies which may seriously be proposed for them. 

The discussion is thoughtful, authoritative, sane, and charmingly written— 
which last can seldom be said for a work in economics! N. Cc. 


—_—_ 


The Face of Silence. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. New York: Dutton, 1926, pp. 

vii + 255. $3.00. 

Two things we naturally look for in any new book written by Mr. D. P. 
Mukerji. One is a beautiful English style, with striking, nervous, happily 
worded phrases here and there; the other is that sense of the spiritual and the 
mystic which keeps the author in perpetual rebellion against materialism of our 
western civilization. 

These qualities are not looked for vainly in ‘‘ The Face of Silence.’’ When we 
come upon such phrases as “‘fierce with love,” ‘“‘ wrapped in raiment of ecstasy,” 
“‘the superior madness of a saint,’’ ‘‘ unafraid of money or the lack of it,’’ ‘‘ nostal- 
gia for the Unknown,” and such like, we know that we are dealing with one who 
appreciates the possibilities of the English language. 

In reference to Mr. Mukerji’s mysticism, it may be said that Christianity 
would supplement its deficiencies. The quest for God is not altogether apart 
from the finding of God in the common ways of men. It is a perfectly true 
criticism of much modern religion to say that men are drowning ‘‘the soul’s 
hunger for God in a turbid philosophy of humanitarianism,”’ yet he whose finding 
of God does not react upon his relations with humanity has not found God as 
God is revealed in Christ. The words of Rama Krishna are quoted approvingly: 
“Religion is a road to lead you to God. A road is not a house; you don’t live 
on the edge of it like shop-keepers vending their wares. . . . Get to the end of 
it and behold the Endless.” True, but religion, according to Christ, is in the 
Way as well as in the End. 

In short, Mr. Mukerji, after the manner of the East, is dealing with one of the 
two poles of religion, for the most part, rather than with their synthesis. I say 
“‘for the most part,’”’ because his knowledge of the west is too full to permit of 
unqualified emphasis upon the religious aptitudes of the Orient. As Ram Krishna 
puts it: ‘‘While in the bazaar of life you must learn to master its laws. Do not 
confuse holiness with idiocy.”” Nevertheless, ‘‘ The Face of Silence’’ is mainly 
helpful as aiding us to redress the balance of East and West rather than as giving 
us the proper synthesis which Christianity alone provides. 

The main aim of the book, of course, is to give us a sympathetic picture of the 
Indian saint Ram Krishna and of his influence in the lives of his disciples. ‘‘Do 
not put a printed page between yourself and life” says the author to himself. 
So he travels about gathering legends and receiving impressions. ‘‘Legend is 
the chalice of truth” he finds, and out of the stories floating about here and there 
he has constructed this beautiful sketch of the man who found his life in losing it. 
“This temple is too rich”’ said the saint, ‘‘it wears out the soul of the ministering 
priest. It gives him no time to meditate on God.” 

Alas, even in India, there are not many who have reached the spiritual stature 
of a Ram Krishna and for whom such a book as this is needless. In the West 
it ought to be exceedingly helpful, especially to the many priests whose souls are 
being worn to tatters in an over-institutionalised church, with ‘‘no time to medi- 
tate on God.” 

One statement, as a matter of fact, is open to criticism. Speaking of the 
Brahmo Samaj, the author makes the assertion: ‘‘This Indian brand of Uni- 
tarianism owes nothing to external sources.’”” HERBERT H. GOWEN 
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